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THE WAR. 


C is not yet known whether the Russians have absolutely 
completed the investment of Plevna. If they had, as 
one Correspondent states, only 105,000 men disposable a 
fortnight ago, the operation of surrounding an army of 
unknown but considerable numbers seems to be difficult and 
hazardous. Osman Pasua will lose some of the reputation 
which he has deservedly acquired if he allows himself to 
be caught in a trap which he might certainly have 
aveided. The Russian victory at Dubnik was severely 
contested ; and it is admitted that the successful combatant 
sustained the heavier loss. Even if the occupation of the 
place had the effect of intercepting further convoys, the 
garrison of Plevna, if a large army can be so described, 
might still have forced its way to Sofia. ‘The almost un- 
resisted capture of Telis is more puzzling; and, unless 
there is some explanation of the event, it apparently 
indicates confusion and discouragement on the part of the 
Turks. When Dubnik had fallen, it was evident that 
General Gourko would proceed to attack the neighbour- 
ing Turkish positions; and a mere civilian could under- 
stand that a detached force with only three guns could 
offer no resistanve to a serious attack. Under a fire of 


seventy-two guns the garrison of Telis, with a Pasha and a: 


hundred officers, surrendered without having inflicted any 
damage on the enemy. It is impossible to understand why 
the place should not have been evacuated before the arrival 
of the Russians. No reason is given for an offer to release 
the Turkish officers on parole; for, if the men were retained 
as prisoners, the additional consumption of food by the 
officers would scarcely have required consideration. If 
the transaction had occurred fifty years ago, it might have 
been suspected that the loss of Telis was attributable to 
the strategy which was practised in the neighbouring 
regions long ago by Puinip of Macedon; but during the 
present war there has, except perhaps in the case of 
Ardahan, been no scandal of the kind. The ramonred pre- 
parations for defence on the road from Pievua to Sofia, 
and the namber of men under the command of CHEFKET 
Pasua, have probably been exaggerated. On the other hand, 
it is still possible that Ghazi Osman may have a surprise in 
reserve, and even that he may have gradually withdrawn 
his army from the camp of Plevna, while the enemy was 
forming plans for cutting off his retreat. 

SuLeman Pasua has thus far disappointed the hopes and 
fears which were caused by his nomination to the command 
of the army at Rustchuk and Varna. His predecessor had 
been blamed by a Court faction for abstaining from a rash 
attack on the Russian positions; and it was supposed that 
Sutemax, who had proved in the Shipka Pass his in- 
difference to the sacrifice of his men, would at once 
assume the offensive. His immediate object was probably 
attained as soon ashe had superseded his rival. Since 
Lis assumption of the command he has been at the same 
time active and prudent, having placed his army in a 
position which is approved by military critics, and having 
engaged in only one, combat, in which he had the 
advantage. Russian prisoners who were taken on the 
occasion are said to have stated, after the fashion of the 
Plevna deserters, that their troops were exposed to great 
hardship from exposure and difficulty of supply. The 
most severe trial of Russian endurance has not yet begun; 
but it is probable that the generals are hampered in their 


movements by the weather and the state of the roads. A 
winter campaign, though it perhaps may not be absolutely 
impracticable, will strain the resources of the invader to 
the utmost. The news of the war in Armenia is yet 
vaguer and more doubtful than the Bulgarian reports. 
Mvxarar Pasua has been forced to retire trom a position 
which he had occupied in the rear of Zewin; but he still 
faces the enemy after a junction with IsmaiL Pasa, who 
must have effected his retreat from Russian territory with 
remarkable rapidity and skill. The heavy defeat which 
Moxarar suffered in the middle of October will probably 
have rendered him more cautious, while it will have stimua- 
lated the efforts of the Russian commanders. The strange 
ramour that Kars was already negotiating for a surrender 
has been contradicted in the form ofa statement that the 
discussion has broken off and that the bombardment has 
begun. The late Correspondent of the Times with the 
Turkish army states that, to his own knowledge, Kars is 
abundantly provided with military stores and with fuod. 
If the garrison is strong enough, the defence ought to be 
prolonged till the Russians are compelled by the season 
to convert the siege intoa blockade. There are no sufficient 
means of judging whether Erzeroum is in immediate 
danger. Military movements in Armenia must in No- 
vember be greatly impeded by the cold, which compels the 
inhabitants during winter to take refuge in subterrancar 
dwellings. 

During the conflict of arms diplomacy still enjoys an 
interval of repose. Little attention is paid to impatient 
demands that the English Government should exchange 
its observant attitude for some undefined form of inter- 
vention or mediation. As the Russian Government and 
nation lose no opportunity of venting their irritation 
against England, a more unacceptable peacemaker could 
not be discovered. Lord Dersy can tell Count Scuouvaturr 
nothing that the Rassian Government does not already 
know; as, for instance, that the discontinuance of a war of 
aggression would be regarded with unmixed satisfaction in 
England. Less pleasure will be felt in the not im- 
probable annexation during next year’s campaign of the 
greater part of Turkish Armenia; but opposition to con- 
quest in a country which is inaccessible to English arms 
will not be attempted. For the arrangement of terms of 
peace, with or without mediation, the time is inopportune. 
The Russians cannot evacuate Bulgaria without a confession 
of failure, which would not even be excused by defeat. 
The Turks, on their part, unless they are betrayed by 
selfish and venal courtiers, cannot be expected to surrender 
the province which furnished the pretext for invasion. The 
inhabitants of Bulgaria have, under the protection of their 
Russian patrons, given unpardonable offence to their Mussul- 
man neighbours; and if the invading army were to retire, it 
would be impossible to secare the so-called Christians 
against retaliation which would be excessive and cruel. 
At the proper time the moral duty of protecting the 
Bulgarians will not fail to be urged asa reason for tke 
virtual or formal establishment of Russian sovereignty. 
The change from Turkish rule will not perhaps be an im- 
provement; but the distrust which may be provoked by 
thé territorial aggrandizement of Russia will not be aggra- 
vated by extreme solicitude for the welfare of the Hal- 
garians. It must be remembered that the inhabitants of 
the district which is now the seat of war were not affected 
by the notorious outrages perpetrated last year on their 
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countrymen to the south of the Balkans. The conspiracy 
against the Turkish rule extended through the whole of 
Bulgaria; but the vengeance of the Turks was confined to 
the district in which insurrection had been attempted, and 
to the immediate neighbourhood. 

Willing or unwilling testimony has been borne by many 
competent witnesses to the admirable qualities of the 
’ Turkish soldiery, which is almost identical with the Maho- 
metan population. The late Correspondent of the Times 
with the Russian army in Asia ventured even to express 
regret for the alleged political necessity of slaughtering 
the brave, frugal, and loyal men who, without pay, and 
sometimes almost without food, are now fighting against 
greatly superior forces for their country and their 
religion. The propriety of a crusade undertaken in 
support of a figure of speech or metaphor against an 
invading horde settled for hundreds of years in its present 
home is also questionable. Attention was drawn to the 
modest language of the Correspondent by the erasure of 
his protest from the columns of the Times after a part of 
the impression had been struck off. Perhaps the most 
enterprising and best known of many able Correspondents 
is Mr. ArcHuipaLp Forpes, lately Correspondent of the 
Daily News with the Russian army in Bulgaria. At much 
sacrifice both of personal interest and ot private feeling 
he has felt it his duty to publish, in an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century, his estimate of the Russians, the Turks, and 
the Bulgarians. For the Russian officers in their 
relations with himself he has nothing to express but 
sympathy and goodwill; and he considers the Rus- 
sian soldiers the best fighting material in the world, 
though he ought perhaps to make an exception in favour 
of their present adversaries. The amount of corruption 
and favouritism in the organization of the army and the 
administration of the commissariat has, according to Mr. 
Forses, scarcely been adequately described by observers 
who nevertheless are unanimous in denouncing universal 
dishonesty and peculation. The contractors will, notwith- 
standing Mr. Forses’s exposure of their practices, probably 
continue to cheat the Government and to imperil the safety 
of the army. The experience of war has already checked 
the preference of Court favourites for high military posts, 
though TcHerNaverF is excluded from employment because 
the Grand Duke Micuazt found him too popular when he 
visited the head-quarters of the army in Asia. SKOBELEFF, 
on whom the Emperor turned his back after he had 
distinguished himself at the passage of the Danube, 
has since received a high command. General ToDLEBEN, 
General Gourko, and Prince Mrmiatinsky have been em- 
ployed in place of incompetent parade officers; and there 
is no doubt that a second campaign will be more vigor- 
ously conducted than the first. Mr. Forses blames the 
Turks for not devastating the country south of the Danube 
as they retreated. When, in obedience to orders, the mass 
of the Mahometan population retired before the invader, 
they and the troops committed no single act of rapine or 
violence on the B ijans who remained. Mr. Forses is 
satisfied that before the war the Christian inhabitants had 
not been subjected to any systematic oppression. He has 
assured himself that they were all concerned in last year’s 
project of insurrection, though at last they were afraid to 
rise. Their total impunity and the absence of new provo- 
cation fail to soften their feelings to the hated Mussulmans. 
“The disorganized bands of soldiers fell back through 
“ the rural villages without so much as filching a Bulgarian 
“* goose, or requisitioning a Bulgarian egg.” As soon as 
the troops had retired the Bulgarians fell with merciless 
cruelty on those who remained, and destroyed or plundered 
the property of absentees. Mr. Forses says that apologists 
for the Bulgarians advance the plea that they have at least 
not perpetrated the atrocities on women which excited 
just indignation against the Bashi-Bazouks. His own 
evidence proves that in this respect also the Christian 
savages emulated the Mahometan criminals. If English 
opinion beyond the narrow precincts of St. James’s Hall 
still requires to be corrected, Mr. Forses’s testimony will 
probably promote or confirm a wholesome reaction. 


THE PRUSSIAN PARLIAMENT AND MINISTRY. 


—— opening of the Session of the Prussian Diet has 
been followed by a slight manifestation of Parlia- 
mentary life. It is true that in England the amount of 
vigour displayed would have been considered rather small ; 


but Prussia must be judged by its past history and its 
present circumstances, and not by the standard of an 
ancient constitutional State. It is something in Prussia 
that Ministers, when challenged on constitutional points, 
should at least talk the language of strict constitutionalism. 
If, for example, we compare Prussia, not with England, but 
with France, it cannot be called a slight thing that Ministers 
should declare that, if they did not possess the confidence 
of the Lower House, they would immediately resign, and 
that even such a Premier as Prince Bismarck could not be 
called omnipotent when Parliament held the purse-strings 
and he was entirely dependent on it for supplies. The 
principle, too, was insisted on by the House, and accepted 
by the Ministry, that there must be some Minister respon- 
sible for every act of the Government, and for every 
measure it proposes. Further than this the majority of the 
House could not go, and did not wish to go. It could 
not exact an engagement that the main measure of 
the Session, that for extending local self-government, 
should be cast after the pattern which it approved, 
or that the responsibility of each Minister should draw 
with it the responsibility of his colleagues, so that, if a 
Cabinet measure were rejected, the whole Cabinet might be 
expected to resign. The notion of whole Cabinets going 
out in deference to the decisions of a popular assembly is 
too alien to Prussian traditions to be readily accented. 
The Ministers are not only in theory but in practice the 
servants of the Kin, and to a Kive brought up with the 
habits and thoughts of the HournzoLLeRns, it seems a foolish 
paradox that the rest of his servants should cease to serve 
him because one servant has not brought in quite so good 
a Billas the Parliament may fancy to be required. The 
Prussian people kave not the slightest wish to quarrel with 
their sovereign, and do not at all dislike that, within certain 
limits, he should have and maintain his own ideas. At 
some future time constitutionalism may take a more 
perfect shape in Prussia than it assumes at present; 
but most Prussians are quite content to wait, so long 
as within moderate bounds the Constitution is recog- 
nized and put in force. Partly perbaps this is due 
to the personal popularity of the present Kine, and 
to gratitude for what he has done for his country. 
But it is due in a far larger measure to a tacit but habitual 
acquiescence in the personal government of the sovereign, 
and to a conviction that, with all their faults, the Honen- 
ZOLLERNS have on the whole governed wisely and patriotic- 
ally. The Prussians do not want a struggle with the 
Crown, but a standing arrangement under which a check 
shall be kept on the servants of the Crown, and such mea~- 
sures proposed and passed as are necessary to let the country 
move on slowly. In such a state of things it is not very 
difficult to avoid a collision between a Ministry mildly 
Conservative and a Liberal majority in the Lower House, 
if Ministers do not obtrusively display any unnecessary 
airs of independence; and a hope is wisely suggested that 
an acceptable compromise may be easily discovered. 


The question of Ministerial responsibility came before 
the House in this way. Count Evxensura, the Minister 
of the Interior, has received leave of absence for six 
months on account of ill-health. It was his province to pro- 
pose and prepare the new measure for an extension of local 
self-government ; and it is said that his views of the sub- 
ject were not in harmony with those of Prince Bismarck. 
He accordingly resigned ; but the Kine seems to have 
thought that a punishment slighter than that of complete 
exclusion from office might suffice to meet the offence of 
differing in opinion from the Pkince. Accordingly it was 
arranged that Count EvLensurG should have six months’ 
leave of absence, and the Minister of AGRICULTURE was en- 
trusted temporarily with the duties of the Ministry of the 
Interior. It was Prince Bismarck himself who, as Premier, 
signed the order granting leave of absence to Count Evien- 
BuRG, and Prince Bismarck is himself absent on leave, 
so that an absent Minister granted permission to another 
Minister to absent himself. The Kine, looking at the matter 
entirely from his own point of view, and with a touching 
innocence as to all constitutional problems, is stated to 
have expressed a profound astonishment that any one 
should have seen anything odd or objectionable in his per- 
mitting any one or more of his servants to take a little 
needful repose, when illness happened to make them for a 
time unfit for work. All the business of the Ministry is, in 
the eyes of the Kive, his business; and if he gets it done 
properly, it can make no difference who does it. Even a 
loyal and modest Parliament like that of Prussia could 
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scarcely acquiesce in this, and it seemed startling that the 
Prime lecsiscrn should go away and that the Mrvisrer of 
the Inrertor should go away, and that still the Cabinet 
should be treated as if present in all its necessary com- 
pleteness in Parliament. But when it was explained that 
the Minister of AGRICULTURE was to be held just as much 
responsible for the Local Government Bill as Count 
EviensurG would have been if his health or his rela- 
tions with Prince Bismarck had made his attend- 
ance in Parliament possible, the only question that 
seemed open was whether the House approved of Prince 
Bismarck remaining Premier and yet only occasionally 
discharging the duties of his office. Directly a question 
touches Prince Bismarck everything is changed. It was 
the Ultramontanes who principally supported a motion for 
defining more clearly the limits of Ministerial responsi- 
bility ; and there was something comical in this sudden 
eagerness for the strictest constitutionalism in men whose 
friends in France are just now moving heaven and earth, 
and making churches ring with prayers, for the triumph 
of Marshal MacManon over all constitutional restraints. 
It was evident that all that the Prussian Ultramontanes 
wished was to annoy Prince Bismarck ; and directly Prince 
Bismarck was mentioned the leader of the moderate 
Liberals declared that it was a matter of national con- 
eern to treat Prince Bismarck as being above all 
criticism. The spokesman of the Ministry expressed 
the general feeling of Parliament and the country when 
he said that Prince Bismarck does but little as Premier 
now that his health is affected, but that he does all he can, 
and that a little done by Prince Bismarck is worth much 
more than a great deal done by any one else. Perhaps he 
indulged in rather too fine a flight of fancy when he went 
on to say that Prince Bismarck was not predominant in the 
Cabinet, because he only voted in it like other members, 
and the decision of the majority is adopted. It may be 
quite true that every member of the Cabinet can vote in 
its councils as he pleases. But it is also true that, if he 
votes ina way which Prince Bismarck disapproves, he is 
liable to have it immediately revealed to him that he is 
really very ill, and had better take a little tour to recruit 
his strength. 

The extension of local self-government is a topic which 
excites much interest and attention in Prussia. Some little 
time ago @ measure was carried, with the sanction of 
Prince Bismarck, by which in some of the counties of 
Prussia local Boards were established, to which Boards was 
delegated a considerable portion of the powers previously 
exercised by the territorial aristocracy. It was far from a 
sweeping measure, and experience is said to have shown 
that the influence of the territorial aristocracy has not been 
greatly affected by it. Such as it was, however, it was 
taken as a precedent for what might be done further in the 
same direction ; and it was especially asked that some kind 
of local self-government might be conceded to the towns, 
which are now almost entirely controlled by the Crown. 
Count Eviensure seems to have felt that this demand had 
a logical force which he could not resist ; and, although 
a Conservative, and originally not much in favour 
of the county measures, he was inclined to think 
that the towns had a fair claim to share in 
the management of their own affairs. His views on this 

int were, however, in advance of those of Prince 

ISMARCK, and he was accordingly declared to be ill. In 
the Royal Speech the subject was handled with so much 
vagueness or circamspection that the Liberal majority 
feared very little would be done to satisfy their wishes, and 
they asked for a positive assurance that an adequate 
measure would be proposed. Ultimately they have had to 
be content with the assurance that a measure will be intro- 
duced by a Minister responsible for its provisions, and 
they are comforted by the thought that the Mryisrer of 
AaricuLTuRE, to whom the task of preparing and supporting 
the measure has been entrusted, is one of the most 
Liberal members of the Cabinet, and enjoys their 
seiner confidence. As to the nature of the measure, they 

ve not extracted anything further than that it shall be 
what Prince Bismarck thinks it ought to be. As he puts 
it, he will adapt the measure to the real necessities of the 
case. He will not have any general measure of reform, 
but he will think over what would be good in different 
cases for the towns to have, and will let them have 
it. There are towns, for example, where municipal 
suffrage with a low qualification might throw the control 
of local affairs into the hands of the Ultramontanes; and 


it cannot, he thinks, be good for towns to have in- 
stitutions which would lead to so pernicious a result. 
All towns too, he probably thinks, require a con- 
siderable amount of Government control, as otherwise 
the inhabitants would lose that sense and expectation 
of being ordered about and looked after and done for 
which has become an intimate part of their whole lives 
and thoughts. These may not be the views of Prussian 
Liberals, but they are the views of Prince Bismarck; and, 
as long as Prussian Liberals think the best thing for the 
country is to let Prince Bismarck decide what is advan- 
tageous for it, they can only get what he pleases to give 
them. There are few who would venture to assert that they 
are wrong in this, and that it would be a greater benefit to 
Prussia to have a wider measure of municipal reform at 
the cost of a quarrel between the Parliament and Prince 
BIsMARCK. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ANSWER TO MR. LOWE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S argument for uniform or rather 
for universal suffrage is lively and spirited, as be- 
comes a disputant whose cause is nearly certain to prevail. 
At the end of his Essay Mr. Giapstons even indulges in a 
coruscation or bouquet of jokes which are less felicitous 
than good-humoured. Remarkable for many gifts and 
accomplishments, Mr. GLADSTONE is not conspicuous as a 
playful writer. Hobgoblins, tag rag and bobtail, the harp 
in Tara’s Hall, and the prophet Jeremtan belong to a 
style which Mr. Gianstone has not successfully cult: vated. 
Among the figurative opponents of household suffrage in 
counties are enumerated “ that ancient trio, the world, the 
‘* flesh, and the devil.” There was a time when flesh, in 
proverbial connexion with blood, took the opposite side in 
the controversy. It would be churlish to grudge Mr. Guap- 
STONE any amusement which he may derive from the occa- 
sional adoption of an unfamiliar manner. Mr. Lowe has 
no reason to complain of any want of friendly courtesy 
on the part of his antagonist; but he may perhaps 
have been surprised to find that his principal chal- 
lenge has not been accepted. Mr. GiLapstone expatiates 
on reasons for the extension of the franchise which 
may be respectfully described as commonplace; but he 
tacitly declines the appeal to history and experience. Mr. 
Lowe remarked that in the House of Commons little refer- 
ence was made to precedents which were to be found in 
almost every civilized country, including the English colo- 
nies. If it could be shown that any other elected Legisla- 
ture had attained the position and character of the House 
of Commons, one plausible argument would have been 
adduced for universal suffrage. Instead of comparing the 
Parliament of England with Assemblies in America, in 
Europe, or in Australia, Mr. GLapsTone contents simself 
with the analogy of earlier Reform Bills, which have cer- 
tainly not produced the mischievous consequences that 
were naturally anticipated by alarmists. As Mr. Guap- 
STONE says, the country has twice failed to break its neck 
when it was warned of a precipice which turned out to be 
@ practicable slope. The inference that no future descent 
can be dangerous would not satisfy a cautious Alpine 
climber. 


Mr. Giapstone does unexpected justice to the merits of 
the old Parliamentary system. Anomalies and complexities 
which could not be effectually defended when they became 
subjects of controversy tended in various ways to 
secure both the independence of Parliament and the repre- 
sentation of different sections of the community. “ The 
“ convictions of men like Mr. Burke, Lord Grenvitie, Mr. 
“ CanninG, Mr. Hatiaw, in its favour, represent something 
“ much higher, much more historical, than has since been, 
“or could be, arrayed in defence of schemes essentially 
“intermediate and provisional against further modifi- 
“cation.” ‘The ancient Constitution was certainly more 
historical, because it was older, than the Reformed Par- 
liament of 1832; but, unless it was better, its principle 
would seem not to have been higher. Candid admissions 
in a controversy always suggest a suspicion that, as Jonn- 
son said of Pope’s eulogies on certain Bishops, they are in- 
tended to give pain to somebody. The opinions of Mr. Burke, 
Lord GRENVILLE, and the rest are cited less in apology for 
nomination boroughs than for the purpose of disparaging 
the arrangements of 1832 and 1867; yet it is highly im- 
probable that the statesmen who deprecated interference 
‘with the Constitution would have agreed with Mr. Guap- 
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STONE in the acceptance of uniform and unmixed demo- 
cracy. The victims to whom pain was to be given are 
disclosed in their turn. Among the merits of the earlier 
system, Mr. Giapstone justly approves of the facilities to 
enter the House of Commons which were sometimes 
enjoyed by young men of ability. ‘“ There have been 
" ete A and distinguished exceptions ; but, as a rule, 
“ it would be as rational to begin training for the ballet at 
“ forty-five or fifty as for the real work of the Cabinet. 
“That union of suppleness and strength which is abso- 
“lutely requisite for the higher labours of the adminis- 
“trator and the statesman is a gift the development of 
“which, unless it be exercised betimes, nature soon 
“places out of reach.” The point of the whole 
apology for the unreformed Parliament is yet to come. 
Of all classes of the community, Mr. Giapstons regards 
with the most implacable prejudice writers for the London 
political press. Sometimes he contrasts them to their dis- 
advantage with the zealous adherents who praise him in 
country newspapers ; and he often sneers at frequenters of 
London Clubs who fail to share the ready enthusiasm of 
excited multitudes. The calamity of excluding young as- 
pirants from the House of Commons is therefore “a 
“calamity with a double edge.” The country loses the 
services of rising men in Parliament, and it suffers from 
their baneful machinations as public writers. “In the 
“ light of day, under the eyes and judgment of the best, 
“at once stimulated and restrained, at once encouraged 
“and abashed, our youth had everything to sustain a high 
‘* sense of political warfare, to develop the better parts of a 
“knightly nature, to rebuke the sordid and the base. In- 
“ vert all these expressions, and we obtain atolerably accu- 
“ rate description of the kind of education which ourmodern 
“arrangements have provided for the most ready, brilliant, 
“ and serviceable of the young men of England, in lieu of 
“a seat in Parliament.” The proposed process of inver- 
sion is extremely simple. A low sense of political war- 
fare, by which Mr. Giapstoye probably means a low sense 
of the responsibility of political warfare, the worse parts of 
an unchivalrous nature, the development of the sordid and 
base elements of character, are the main characteristics of 
writers for the press. They are not all young, but they 
must be affected by the same influences. Their calum- 
niator would do well to reflect whether he is justified in his 
estimate of the class which he denounces, either by experi- 
ence of their turpitude or by probable estimation of their 
tendencies and motives. It is not at first sight obvious 
why the habit of political study and reflection, com- 
bined with total absence of personal interest, should 
disqualify writers who kappen not to have seats in Parlia- 
ment for the formation and expression of sound judgments. 
The press has many defects and drawbacks, but it seldom 
emits criticisms so unjust and ungenerous as Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S. 

Mr. Lowe, “even in the white heat of his alarm,” does 
not apprehend the immediate establishment of universal 
suffrage and equal electoral districts. Mr. GLapsTone 
courageously intimates his own readiness to adopt the 
extreme democratic system. ‘“ Let us look a little more 
“closely into the face of this monster and try to scan its 
“features. What does the thing mean? It means that 
*‘ adult males, subjects of Her Masesty, not specially dis- 
‘‘ abled, and duly identified by public authority as to place 
“‘ and particulars, should have the power of exercising by 
‘“* vote an influence on the government of the country.” 
In the same sense the prerogatives of the Emperor of 
Russia might be defined as a power of exercising an in- 
fluence on the government of the country. Indeed the 
comparison is inadequate, for the Emperor of Rvssta is 
regarded by his subjects as morally responsible, whereas 
the mass of the people has neither character nor popularity 
to lose. One probable result of universal or even of 
uniform suffrage is regarded by Mr. Guapstone with appa- 
rent complacency. In the agitation of the Agricultural 
Union the parochial clergy have, it seems, “ not always been 
“able to abstain from partisanship, and where they have 
“been partisans, it has not been commonly on the side of 
“labour. Notwithstanding their general and exemplary 
“ devotion to parochial duty, this has tended to stimulate a 
“* feeling in favour of the disestablishment of the Church.” 
Mr. Lowe is not supposed to be an ardent supporter of the 
Establishment, but he might well refer to Mr. GLapsToNE’s not 
unfounded statement in illustration of the levity and incom- 


petence of the multitude to judge of great questions. It is not 


a trifle that the most ancient and most beneficent of national 


institutions should be abolished because the clergy 
have not concurred in the agitation of a rural demagogue. 
The hackneyed assertion that a widely-extended suffrage 
raises the character of the constituency is at the same time 
questionable and irrelevant. The mobs of America, and 
even of English towns, are perhaps additionally demoralized 
by the possession of a power which provides dishonest 
politicians with a motive for fostering their prejudices and 
passions. Whether the reflex operation of the franchise 
is good or bad, it is not the proper object of legislation. 
Juries are empanelled to try criminal and civil issues, and 
not that jarymen may acquire the rudiments of law or 
justice; men keep carriages for their own convenience, 
and not to teach coachmen to drive; nor are standing 
armies maintained as schools for officers and generals. 
When Mr. Giapstone’s Constitution is in force, gentle- 
men and scholars, manufacturers, merchants, tradesmen, 
and farmers, will lose, among many other things, their 
present opportunities of political education. 


The promoters of promiscuous suffrage may claim 
credit for their candour in announcing the methods by 
which multitudinous constituencies are to be hereafter 
manipulated. Mr. Grapstone has been fascinated by the 
spectacle of a machinery which at Birmingham secures a 
monopoly both of political and of municipal power to the 
dominant faction. Mr. STansFELD, in a late speech ad- 
dressed to a Radical Club at Southwark, recommended his 
audience not only to promote the triumph of their party, 
but to select working-men as representatives in Parlia- 
ment. The accompanying recommendation that artisans 
and labourers should take a share in the business of 
County Boards, when such bodies are instituted, is 
perhaps less likely to be adopted. Few communi- 
ties prefer irresponsible and incapable managers of local 
affairs, though they may think the same persons good 
enough to govern the country. It is not necessary to dis- 
pute Mr. Sransrevp’s assertion that working-men have as 
much right to combine for political purposes as “ pluto- 
“‘crats, financiers, and speculators of all kinds.” The 
county members whom Mr. Giapstoxe and Mr. SransreLp 
are prepared to expel from Parliament by the establishment 
of household suffrage are not plutecrats, which means rich 
capitalists, nor are they financiers, speculators, or, in Mr. 
SransFELp’s graceful phrase, “ money-bags.”” No working- 
man would, as he truly said, oppose such a candidate as 
Mr. Joun M111, for no representative could be so acceptable 
as a profound philosopher who preached as from above che 
same doctrines which were already popular among dis- 
satisfied artisans. The upper and middle classes, who are 
to be practically disfranchised, have no special love for 
capitalists, and they profoundly distrust financial specu- 
lators; but they know that a denunciation of money-bags 
is understood, if it is not intended, as an attack upon pro- 
perty. If Mr. SransreLp were not an enthusiast, he might 
be suspected of flattering the artisans at the expense of 
other sections of the community. Middle-class Clubs 
are, as he told the Southwark Radicals, intended for 
the vulgar objects of smoking, of drinking, or of playing 
cards and billiards. A Club of working-men is, by some 
mysterious virtue inherent in their order, a “ centre of 
“active and intellectual life.” In the United States 
political managers have ingeniously contrived to exclude 
from Congress and from office persons living on weekly 
wages. English borough constituencies have, with one or 
two exceptions, had the good sense to choose representatives 
of higher social position ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that the Southwark Racical Club will reverse public 
opinion. Itseemsstrangethatexperienced and well-informed 
politicians should feel no scruple in destroying the only 
representative Constitution which has attained any con- 
siderable measure of permanence and success. Uniform 
household suffrage, with its inevitable accompaniment of 
equal electoral districts, will transfer the absolate power of 
government and legislation to a majority living on wages. 
The consequences, though they may be predicted with 
some probability, have no precedent within the range of 
political experience. The institution of a sovereign Parlia- 
ment in which property, trade, and education have neither 
voice nor influence, will be a hazardous experiment, though 
Mr. Giapstone and Mr, StansreLp regard it with a light 
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MARSHAL MACMAHON AND THE REPUBLICANS. 


nn the first time since the 16th of May the Republican 
party in France is divided. The difference is unim- 
portant, because it relates to a point which it does not rest 
with the Republicans to determine, and the existence of a 
working political agreement is perfectly consistent with the 
existence of opposite political desires. Nothing is put in 
ril by the fact that the Left Centre seem to wish Marshal 
acManHon to amend his ways and remain in office, while 
the Left would prefer his immediate resignation. It will be 
for the Marsnat to decide whether he will pursue either of 
these courses or take the third alternative of continuing 
both where he is and what he is. If indeed the Left 
allowed their feelings to prevent them from accepting the 
MarsHat’s summons to undertake the conduct of affairs, 
the matter would be serious. A man of the Marsmat’s 
temnerament, finding his advances rejected simply because 
they were his, might be tempted to show that they had 
been an act of grace rather than of necessity. But there 
is no reason to suppose that M. Grévy, or even M. Gax- 
BETTA, would refuse to become a Minister merely because it 
was the Marsuat that gave the invitation. If the offer was 


made and declined, it would be from the absence of proper | 


guarantees that the Marswa.’s change of purpose was 
beyond recall. The difference which has grown up be- 
tween the Left and the Left Centre deals only with 
the ideally best solution of the difficulty. If the Re- 
publicans could have things cut exactly to pattern, 


ought they to wish a Republican Ministry with the existing | 


President, or a Republican Ministry with some one else 
as President? ‘The Left Centre argue that the greatest 
want of the Republic is stability, or rather a character for 
stability ; and that the fewer and less noticeable the crises 
in its history are the sooner this character wiil be gained. 
It is something that the form of government is no longer 
involved in every change of Ministry; and, if the Marsan 
can be brought to accept a really Republican Cabinct after 
pledging himself so positively to do nothing of the kind, 
a further advance will have been made. It will be shown 
that the Executive and the advisers of the Excertive are 
2 ally distinct, and that even Marshal MacManoy, with all 
lis determination to govern, has been obliged to content 
himself with reigning. 

Another reason for the view taken by tlie Left Centre 
may be found in a reasonable desire not to drive their 
adversaries to despair. The resignation of Marshal 
MacManon, and the election either of M. Grfvy or 
of any other Republican candidate, would probably be 
made an occasion for anticipating that final decision 
between forms of government which has hitherto been 
postponed to 1880. The 16th of May has at least 
enabled the French nation thoroughly to know, and 
unmistakably to declare, its own mind. There would 
be something absurd in electing a President merely 
to fill up the residue of Marshal MacManon’s term. 
The natural, and almost the inevitable, course would 
be to treat 1877 as though it were 1880, and to de- 
prive the Monarchical factions of the excuse which they 
have till now been able to plead as often as they have 
plotted against the Republic. The Left Centre are pro- 
bably of opinion that it is too soon thus to drive their foes 
into a corner. Every new effort on the part of the 
Monarchists has shown their strength in the country to 
be declining ; and, as in all probability they will be weaker 
in 1880 than they are now, it is to the advantage of the 
Republicans to postpone, instead of hastening, the last 
struggle. According to constitutional theory, there would 
be uo interval between the retirement of the Marsan and 
the entry into office of his successor. The outgoing ReE- 
stpeNt would not let go the reins until the incoming Presi- 
dent was ready to take them. But Marshal MacManoy’s 
practice has not always been in such rigid accordance with 


coustitutional theory as to make it safe to take for granted | 


that it will be in accord with it now. His manner of leav- 
ing power may become him as little as his manner of 
wiclding it. He is surrounded by unscrupulous men who 
will see in his retirement the destruction of all their 
plans, and who may be determined to resist at 
any cost the peaceful establishment of a Republican 
successor. This view of the situation is certainly borne 
out by the singular story told by an apparently well- 
informed Correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette. After 
M. Tuters’s death, it is said, M. pe Fourtou advised the 
Mausuan to make General Ducrot Minister of War in place 


of General Berrmact, and M. Pascat Prefect of Police in 
| place of M. Voisin. As General Berruaut and M. Voisin 
refused to resign their offices, and the Marsnat did not like 
dismissing them, M. pe Fourrov was preparing to have 
them both arrested without the Marsnat’s knowledge, in 
' the hope that when a decisive step had once been taken, 
the Marsnat would be compelled to go further in the same 
direction. The plan broke down, according to the story, 
| because General pe L’Apmiravtt, the Governor of Paris, 
'who had somehow got wind of it, warned General Ber- 
THAaUT of the surprise intended for him, and at the same 
| time told the Marsat that he would not himself support 
| him in an unprovoked civil war. This story at all events 
explains the uncasiness of the Left Centre as to the use 
which M. pe Fourrou might make of the interval during 
which the Marsuat would only be holding office until bis 
| Successor was appointed. Evenif it is not truc, it shows 
' the estimation in which M. pe Fovrrov is held ; and if he 
was capable of conceiving this bold stroke in the 
'Marsuav’s interests, he may fairly be credited with still 
| greater readiness of resource when success would mean the 
| triumph of a still dearer cause. 

This reasoning is not without its force; but, on the 
whole, the arguments by which the Left seek to overthrow 
it seem to have greater weight. If Marshal MacManon 
were really to give up all the convictions which have hitherto 
possessed him, and honestly to resolve to take and keep 
whatever Ministers the Chamber of Deputies chose to im- 
pose on him, it would clearly be better for him to remain 
President. But when the Left Centre wish to keep him 
in office, they wish it without any certain knowledge upon 
this point. Marshal MacManon has never frankly accepted 
a Ministry which he disliked; why should he accept it more 
frankly now than heretofore? From the day that M. 
Dvravure took office to the day that M. Simon retired from 
it, the MarsHaL was never really under the influence of 
Liberal advisers. Some unnamed counsellor was always in 
the backgronnd, neutralizing the action of the nominal 
Ministers when he could not overthrow them, and preparing 
for their overthrow when he could not neutralize their action. 
What evidence is there that this very same state of things 
will not exist if the Marsuat once more accepts a Cabinet 
which he dislikes? It is true he will have had a sharp 
lesson in the defeat of the policy of the 16th of May. But 
there will not be wanting advisers who will seek to per- 
suade him that this defeat was owing not so much to the 
character of the policy, as to the absence of boldness in its 
prosecution. However honestly the MarsHalL may intend to 
change his ways, his conversion will be due to no real 
dislike of the ways he has abandoned ; and there will con- 
sequently be no genuine security that he will not return 
to them. It is dillicult enough for a statesman not to take 
the opinions of the people around him for the opinion of the 
country; and this difliculty is immeasurably increased in 
the case of a soldier who has not a trace of statesmanship 
about him. A few montbs hence the MarsHaL may again be 
listening to those who tell him that France needs a saviour, 
and is ready to recognize him in the loyal soldier to whom 
she has confided her destinies; and, if he does listen 
to them once more, he will probably do so in a morc 
resolute temper than he has yet shown. There may be 
danger in parting from Marshal MacManoy, as there is un- 
doubtedly danger in keeping him. But the danger of keeping 
him is the danger of having an enemy inside the fortress; 
whereas the danger of parting from him is the danger ot 
having an enemy dangerously near the fortress, but still out- 
side it. Fortunately perhaps for the Republican party, they 
have not got to choose between thetwod. The decision will be 
made for them, and made without the least regard for 
their wishes or interests. But, as a matter of preference, 
' there is more to be said for getting rid of the Marsa. than 

for making use of him. The politicians who thoroughly 

distrust him take a sounder view of his character than the 
| politicians who think that at the eleventh hour he may 
accept the functions of a Constitutional President, and 
allow the French people to decide how the French Govern- 
ment shall be carried on. 


THE CAFFRE RISING. 


the rising of the Caffres in the Transkei 
district is a serious matter or one comparatively ° 
, trifling is more than anybody in England can pretend to 
say. The Cape Government in its immediately 
‘preceding the outbreak pronounced all apprehension of 
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disturbance to be chimerical, and asserted that nothing 
could be more tranquil than the state of the frontier. It 
is therefore possible that danger should exist without the 
Government being alive to it; and, although it is very 
natural that the Government should not be always able to 
comprehend the shifting purposes and dispositions of bar- 
harous tribes, yet to find that this has happened in the 
particular case of the Galekas suggests an unpleasant feel- 
ing of the possibility of other mistakes, gnd inspires a doubt 
as to the fidelity of other tribes on whom reliance is now 
placed. It is, too, somewhat disheartening to find 
that Caffres in a district adjacent to our country, con- 
trolled by a British Resident, and with the memory of a 
severe punishment still alive in the minds of all their 
chiefs who have reached a mature age, should dare to rise 
at all. They may have all the imprudence of savages, but 
they must think that they have some chance, if not of 
ultimate success, still of inflicting mach damage on those 
whom they attack. When it was known that the Galekas 
had risen, the Government, and all who look to the 
Government for instruction, did all that it was possible 
to do. Sir Barrie Frere fortunately happened to be 
close at hand; and, by a concurrence of good luck, 
the Commander of the Forces was at hand too. There was 
no hesitation, or fright, or want of plan. The faithful 
tribes were summoned, and encouraged to fight ; the police 
were engaged in the struggle, and displayed great gal- 
lantry and resolution. Troops were ordered to proceed 
by sea, so as to take the insurgent chief in flank; 
volunteers were invited to enlist for service, and the in- 
vitation was enthusiastically accepted. The feeling of the 
English colonists appears to be one of by no means un- 
mixed regret that the outbreak has taken place. They 
had been living for months with a profound conviction 
that a rising there would be and must be sooner or later ; 
and they are not sorry that the period of uncertainty is 
over, and that the rising has taken place in what they 
consider a manageable form. The Caffres, it was 
thought, would never be quict without another lesson 
to teach them what English troops and English 


colonists could do; and it is, in a measure, convenient 


that the Caffres should have offered themselves for 
the reception of such a lesson by an outbreak 
which, it is assumed, may be easily suppressed, but which 
is still on a sufficient scale and conducted by chiefs suffi- 
ciently powerful to make the lesson generally impressive. 


The history of the outbreak appears to be this. Twenty 
years ago we were engaged in a war with an independent 
chief named Krew, the head of the Galekas, who was sup- 
ported by other tribes. The Caffres, in order to make 
victory sure, began by destroying all their cattle, as a 
witch had informed them that, if this sacrifice were made, 
their heroic ancestors and millions of new cattle would 
spring out of the earth, and that the white men would be 
driven into the sea. When the Caffres were defeated, 
it became a very difficult task to save them from 
dying of hunger. Far too small a number were 
left to fill the country which the Galekas had once oc- 
cupied, and Kreri and the remnant of his race were 
suffered to occupy one portion of the depopulated district, 
the remainder being handed over to a tribe who had once 
been the serfs or “‘ dogs” of the Galekas, and thence bore 
the name of Fingoes. This once subject race throve in their 
new settlement, had many sheep and many oxen, built 
schools and churches, and gave themselves up to the arts 
of peace with very commendable success. But in course 
of time the remnant of the Galekas also grew rich and 
multiplied, and, although they were kept in order by an 
English Resident, and had got so far on the road to civili- 
zation as to have missionaries among them, they were filled 
with jealousy and indignation at the sight of the despised 
Fingoes eating the fat of what had once been Galeka 
land. A few weeks ago a brawl sprang up between 
men of the two tribes who had met to celebrate 
@ marriage feast. Sir Barrie Frere, when he heard of it, 
sent orders that there was to be no farther quarrelling, 


the wrongdoer punished. He called on Krett ¢o assist him 
in the task, and invited Kreti to come to see him. But 
Krewt did not come, and said that he could not prevent 
attacks being made by his people on the Fingoes, as he had 


no control over his young men. It soon appeared that his 


young men meant to fight, and that they would not desist 
from attacking the Fingoes merely because they were told 
that the Fingoes were under English protection. The English 


Resident and the missionaries were sent in safety 
out of Krewi’s territory, and the rising began in 
earnest. It is highly creditable to the Galekas 
that a safe-conduct shonld thus have been given 
to the English among them before real danger began. 
But the deliberation and the anxiety to escape 
the reproach of being mere savages which the Galekas 
thus displayed showed that they had weighed well what 
they were doing and were resolved to do it. They would 
rather fight the English than refrain from harrying the 
“dogs” whom the English protected. 


They commenced operations with a courage and an ace 
tivity which did them credit. Their fighting force, all 
told, is caleulated at about twelve thousand men; and at 
any rate, they managed within a very few days to bring 
three thousand braves into the field. They could make no 
head against English artillery or arms of precision; but 
they trasted to their numbers, and thought that they might 
succeed in surrounding any small English force with which 
they had to contend. The Fingoes, they supposed, would 
never dare to fight them. But the Fingoes fought well, and 
the dispositions of the police were too skilful to permit the 
plan of surrounding them to succeed. On one occasion, 
when the carriage of the only gun which the police could 
bring into action broke down, the Fingoes fled and the police 
were left tofight alone. But they fought so well that the 
Galckas could make no way, and all the attacks had up to 
the date of the last advices met with waiform failure. A 
chain of posts has been established through which it may 
be trusted the insurgents will not be able to pass, and thus 
time will be given tor English reinforcements to come up, 
and it may be expected that the offensive operations of the 
Galekas will have been found to have ceased or to have 
been easily repelled. But the period of real difficulty will 
come when the punishment of the insurgents begins and 
an advance has to be made into their territory. KRreLI 
is hemmed in on three sides by tribes supposed to be 
friendly to the English Government, and on the fourth side 
by the sea. He will have nothing therefore to do but to 
defend himself in his fastnesses. With an expenditure of life 
and money on onr part the extent of which it is hard to cal- 
culate, he and his men must be driven to die or surrender. 
But the country is difficult, broken by chains of hills, and in 
parts covered with dense forests. It so happens, too, that 
the coast-line of his territory does not offer a single bay, 
and the surf makes it almost impossible to land men or 
supplies. The naval part of the expedition may therefore 
prove less efficacious than could be wished, and if the land 
force is to make its way through many miles of rough and 
wooded country, offering countless positions for ambus- 
cades or a resolute defence, to the kraal of Krei, enough 
has to be done to inspire the wish that it may be done very 
prudently and very effectually. The fidelity, too, of at least 
one of the chiefs of the contiguous tribes does not seem 
to be above suspicion. He is reported to be more 
inclined to the rum than to the religion of Chris- 
tian civilization, and is said to be ordinarily so 
drunk that no one can count on what he will do. A 
slight disaster or even check to the British arms might in- 
spire a barbarian of this kind with a sudden wish to profit 
by the occasion, and it is only because the Galekas are now 
unsupported that they are thought not to be formidable. 
Until, therefore, the war—if it is to be called a war—is 
over, it cannot be called a little one. The colonists seem 
to be quite aware of this; and, although they highly 
admire the firmness of Sir Barrie Frere and the gallantry 
of the police, the comparative bravery of the Fingoes 
and the enthusiasm of their own volunteers, still they are 
not without misgivings that the cost of suppressing the 
outbreak may prove greater than might at first sight 


| seem probable. 


AMERICA, 


75 Republican party in the United States seems to 
and said that he would have the matter investigated and | 


have become aware of the risk which it incurs by in- 


ternal division. While different sections are contending 
among themselves for patronage or for the direction of 


public policy, the Democratic party is gradually assuming 
an ascendency which may leave the Republicans nothing 
to fight for. Mr. Conkiine’s defiance of the Presipent 
and the Cabinet at the New York Convention may perhaps 
have been really intended to prevent the schism which it 


| appeared to provoke. If the Liberal Republicans were 
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once thoroughly frightened by the threatened secession of 
the mass of the party, they might perhaps be induced to 
postpone to a more convenient season troublesome aspira- 
tions for reform. The reunion of the entire party in the 
presence of danger could only be effected by the submission 
of the minority or by a prudent compromise. Mr. ConKLING 
and other experienced political managers may perhaps 
acquiesce in the Presipent’s Southern policy, not so much 
because it is just as in the conviction that it is irrevo- 
cable. It would be difficult to send back Federal troops 
to New Orleans and to Charleston witl- orders to 
maintain in office Republican Governments which have 
already ceased to exist. The scandals which have 
been exposed in South Carolina are too flagrant to be 
concealed or to be deliberately repeated. Kven a Re- 
publican manager might hesitate to approve of deliberate 
embezzlement of public funds by Governors and Treasurers 
of States. If the former leaders of the party allow the 
PresipEntT to restore the Southern States to their constitu- 
tional rights, they may probably demand as an equivalent 
the abandonment of schemes for the improvement of the 
Civil Service. If public employment is no longer to be 
the reward of political services, and if recipients of salaries 
are neither to interfere in elections nor to contribute from 
their salaries to the expense of party organization, the 
traditional question of how the Government is to be carried 
on may be asked in America as anxiously as in England. 
The advocates of the existing practice may forcibly contend 
that it is impossible to alter the conditions of political life 
unless both parties agree to conduct their contests on the 
same novel principle. Patriotic amateurs will, except in 
times of great excitement, be inevitably beaten by dis- 
ciplined agents who claim in the event of success 
payment for their exertions. The establishment of a 
permanent and neutral Civil Service would be analogous 
to the disbandment of a regular army in the midst of a 
war. Almost any other mode of manipulating universal 
suffrage is preferable to agitation conducted by fanatical 
demagogues. American methods, while they savour of 
corruption, yet operate as securities against the more 
formidable evils of violence and anarchy. If the promoters 
of the Birmingham federation succeed in their design of 
obtaining for one faction a monopoly of political power 
in England, their successors in the control of the ma- 
chinery will probably be actuated rather by the desire of 
gain than by passion or ambition. The less dignified 
motive is perhaps not the more injurious to the public 
interest. 


The rumour of a reconciliation between the two Re- 
publican sections implies, if it is well founded, the success 
of Mr. Conxuine’s bold measure. He had perhaps been 
encouraged by Mr. SHerman’s virtual repudiation of the 
Presivent’s Circular to hope that the Administration would 
give way. It was supposed, indeed, that terms of peace 

been negotiated, to which it now appears that the 
PresIDENT has not assented. Mr. Evarrs, as Secretary of 
State, was said to have taken a principal part in the 
transaction. The veteran managers of the party pro- 
bably required in the first instance a public and striking 
acknowledgment of their supremacy, by dictating the nomi- 
nation to the office which became opportunely vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Prerrepont. ‘The self-complacency 
of Englishmen may be gratified by the importance which 
has always been attached to the American Legation in 
London. Outside the Cabinet no other office is so 
generally coveted; and it has been held by many per- 
sons of distinction. On the present occasion it was un- 
derstood that, in compliment to the State, a citizen 
of Pennsylvania was to be selected; and, according 
to the story, Mr. Evarrs, with unaccountable humility, 
waived his right of appointment in favour of the Republi- 
can Senators and Representatives of Pennsylvania. Both 
parties to the arrangement probably foresaw the inevitable 
result in the unanimous selection of the elder Mr. Cameron. 
It seems that the Secretary of Srarz, if he found 
himself unable to resist the pressure of the party managers, 
might with more advantage have made himself directly 
responsible for the choice, although it may have been highly 
distasteful. Mr. Cameron’s qualities may perhaps entitle 
him to high promotion ; but he is the typical representa- 
tive of the administrative system to which Mr. Evarrs, 
Mr. Scuurz, and the Presipenr are avowedly opposed. 
As Minister to England he would have had no direct in- 
fluence over legislative or over administrative practice; 
but the preference which he might have secured over 


Liberal competitors would have indicated the defeat or 
submission of the minority. Well-founded doubts were 
expressed as to the acceptance by the Presipent of the 
proposed nomination, though, if it had been true that the 
Secretary of Stare devolved his duties on the local leaders 
of the party, he at least would have been pledged to 
acquiescence. Mr. Cameron would, if he had been ap- 
pointed, have been received with the respect which is due 
to the Envoy of the United States. With his conduct in 
domestic politics foreigners have nothing to do; and they 
have every reason to believe in the ability which has enabled 
him not only to be for many years the principal citizen 
of a great State, but, in defiance of national prejudice, to 
make his power hereditary. The great influence of the 
family was recognized in the appointment of the younger 
Mr. Cameron to a place in General Grant’s latest Cabinet. 
The father, at an advanced age, still retains his position as 
the acknowledged leader of the party in Pennsylvania, and 
perhaps he may not have wished for the English mission. 

The labours of the Congress during its short Session 
will not have been fruitless if the Committees which have 
beenappointed by the Senateand the House of Representatives 
succeed in devising a plan for facilitating Presidential elec- 
tions. It is not surprising that the framers of the Constitution 
overlooked one among many possible contingencies. Experi- 
ence has now shown that serious inconvenience may result 
from a disputed election ; and it would not be expedient to re- 
peat the vigorous measure by which a conflict was prevented 
during last winter. If the independent action of the 
several States is to be retained, some security ought to be 
provided against fraudulent returns. Many Americans 
consider that the system of veting by States is obsolete, 
and that the President should be elected by a total 
majority of votes in the whole of the Union. There is no 
doubt that the Civil War accelerated a tendency which 
would in any case have arisen to centralization or more 
complete union. ‘The characteristic faith of Americans 
in majorities is not less wholesome than other political 
superstitions which in all couutries add stability to social 
order. To the Democratic party, and perhaps to some of 
their adversaries, it seems paradoxical that Mr. Hayes 
should have been declared President when Mr. Titpen had 
a gross popular majority of a quarter of a million. Another 
school of politicians wishes on plausible grounds to 
preserve the distinction among the different States, 
and prefers a complex system of election. There is 
no reason to expect that Congress will at present agree on 
the great innovation of an election of the President by a 
majority of the whole population. It may perhaps be prac- 
ticable, without infringement of the Constitution, to place 
the votes of the constituencies under the control of Federal 
officers. The impudent frauds and usurpations of some of 
the Southern Returning Boards show the necessity of some 
kind of superintendence or appeal. Neither party has any 
permauent interest in protecting frauds which may be 
equally practised by the managers of either faction as it 
happens to be locally dominant. The actual pre-eminence 
of the Republicans in public corruption and dishonesty is 
fully explained by their long tenure of power, which has 
now lasted for half a generation. Many symptoms show 
that for their own purposes they would now do well to 
place impediments in the way of official malversation. Not- 
withstanding the late rally of the Republican party, their 
adversaries gain ground; and probably, before the end of 
the actual Presidential term, the Democrats will control 
the Senate as well as the House. There is no reason to 
suppose that they will be in any respect more scrupulous 
than their predecessors. 


It is difficult to judge how far the startling frequency of 
private frauds in the United States is connected with 
political institutions. The condition of society has probably 
a more direct relation to the low state of commercial 
morality ; but tolerated laxity in dealing with public pro- 
perty naturally encourages a corresponding license among 
agents, bankers, and trustees. The notorious Tweep, who 
has perhaps practised theft on a larger scale than any 
rival living or dead, is evidently in some sense still popular, 
while he recounts from day to day the details of his 
villainy. He was deliberately re-elected to the State 
Senate, after it was proved that he had stolen some 
millions of public property; and the distinction was so 
far appropriate that at Albany he found himself sur- 


_ rounded by his accomplicesand instruments. The citizens 


of New York are not greatly shocked, and perhaps but 
little surprised, when they learn that some years ago 
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their State Legislature was in the pay of a con- 
summate rascal who found abundant means of bribery 
in the public funds. European swindlers are disarmed 
by discovery and exposure. Tweep and his confede- 
rates were placed and kept in office for purposes of 
lunder, in the well-founded hope that they would be 
iberal in turn to their constituents and supporters. The 
separation of political power from liability to taxation 
furnishes one obvious explanation of the facility and popu- 
larity of corrupt practices. The Irish and miscellaneous 
rabble which elected Tweep paid no taxes, and conse- 
quently they were not disposed to restrain the dealings 
of their nomince and patron with the property of respect- 
able citizens. For the same reason the late rulers of South 


Carolina robbed the white owners of property without in- | 


curring any risk of alienating the allegiance of their coloured 
adherents. Pablic opinion has no deterrent effect when 
delinguents count on the sympathy of a numerous class. 
Private speculators naturally fail to draw a distinction 
between themselves and the Twreps and Parrrsons who 
combine patriotism or politics with embezzlement. In 
England, where national and municipal funds are honestly 
administered, commercial fraud, though unfortunately too 
common, is not perhaps practised on so large a scale as in 
America. It is at least satisfactory to know that,as in the 
case of a late conviction at the Central Criminal Court, 
vulgar demagogues who wish to obtain money by indirect 
meaus have only private shareholders to plunder. 


THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


HE masons’ sirike would be exactly like other strikes 
were it not that it arrests more attention by delaying 

the completion of a great national undertaking like the 
Law Courts, and that it has furnished a crucial test of the 
power of employers to combat strikes by importing foreign 
workmen. Some weeks ago the masons asked for a reduc- 
tion of the hours of weekly work from fifty-five and a half 
to fifty, and an increase of the pay per hour from ninepence 
to tenpence. Some employers assented to the demand, 
and some resisted it, and among those who resisted it were 
the contractors for the Law Courts and the contractors for 
the Temple works. The contractors for the Law Courts 
explained to the masons that the price at which they had 
taken the work from the Government did not permit them 
to pay an increase of wages without ruin to themselves. 
The masons replied that this was entirely their own fault, 
that the nation was very rich, and could easily have afforded 
to make a bargain more lucrative to the coutractors, and that 
the contractors ought to have foreseen that the masons 
would want higher wages before the works were completed. 
The contract which the masons consider would havebeen really 
satisfactory and practicable would have been one by which 
the G vernment was bound to pay so much for the work so 
long as the masons were content with ninepence, and so 
much more for each penny the masons close to put on. 
This is a kind of contract which naturally seems to a mason 
in every way admirable, but it is one into which no one 
except a mason can believe the Government would have 
entered. As a matter of fact, the contractors were willing 
to take their chance of a strike, either from a belief, which 
has proved to be a mistaken belief, that the masons would 
be content with wages which enabled them to earn tool. 
a year, or from a calculation, the accuracy of which is now 
being tested, that, if their masons struck, they could get 
other masons in their stead. As the struggle has gone on, a 
controversy of a very wide kind has grown up. Employers 
have urged that, as compared with other manual labourers, 
the masons have already too good a time of it ; that 1ool. a 
year is more than they ought to have; and that it is 
very ill-judged in the masons to strike for more, and thus 
direct attention to what is really an exorbitant rate of over- 
pay. The masons can reply with much force that they 
only get what they can get. They are not satisfied with 
100/. a year, because they reckon that they can make people 
pay them more. A strike is simply their means of exact- 
ing what the world must give them. London is pledged 
toa very large amount of building. It is not only that 
outlying quarters are always being filled up with houses, but 
that there is a great public work of construction and recon- 
struction going forward or in contemplation. The masons 
think that, in proportion to the requirements of the public, 
their numbers are limited, and that being few, and being 
much wanted, they can make their own terms. ‘The 


‘and will not work with them. 


public do not like this, but to a certain point they 
cannot and will not resist. In very much the same 
way several leading doctors have lately begun to charge 
two guineas for their visits instead of one. A rise of a 
hundred per cent. on the payments exacted is rather a 
sharp call on those who admire their ability and appre- 
ciate their success. But the doctors justly calculate that 
those who are eminent among them are few in proportion 
to the wealthy population of London, and that enough per- 
sons would rather have them at a double cost than not have 
them at all. The notion that there is something specially 
wrong and impertinent in a mason presuming to earn a 
hundred a year, and asking for more than a hundred a 


_ year, and declining to attend on the building public if he 


does not get what he asks, may be totally discarded unless 


_ there is to be one standard of right for the rich and another 


for the poor. 

But then the doctors who ask for two guineas not only 
leave alone the doctors who are content with one, but are 
most kind and civil to them. They are full of courteous 
sympathy for those whom they consider rising juniors 
or weak seniors; and of such a standard of considerate 
civility persons in the building trade seem to fall lament- 
ably short. They call and treat as blacks all of their 
craft who will take less than they have decided they 
themselves would like to get. They make the lives of 
these unhappy persons miserable, will not speak to them, 
A contractor who bas 
lately been confiding a history of his trade to a news- 


| paper says that he was lamenting to a friend the fate 


of these blacks, and that his friend assured him that a 
difficulty of the kind had recently occurred in his works, 


‘but that it had been promptly settled by a_ brick 


falling on the black’s head and killing him. When 
they take measures of this kind, building operatives 
fall, it must be owned, altogether below doctors. 
Sir Witt Gutt is not at all likely to drop a brick oa 
the head of any one, and least of all perhaps on the head 
of a general practitioner. Just now, however, the question 
of the moment is not the question of the treatment of 
blacks, but the question whether contractors can success- 
fully contend against the strike of the English masons by 
introducing foreign masons. There is not the slightest 
reason why they should not import foreign masons if they 
can do so advantageously. England is ready to sell to the 
whole world, to buy of the whole world, and to use the 
labour of the whole world. We habitually use the labour 
of foreigners when it pays to use it. On the Peninsular 
and Oriental steamers, for example, there is scarcely an 
English seaman to be seen. It pays the Company 
better to use Lascars, and it uses them. Most 
bakers are Germans, and most organ-grinders are 
Italians. Nor do the masons contend that the 
employers are not at perfect liberty to import 
foreign workmen. They only say that it answers their 
purpose to induce foreigners not to come, or to buy them 
off if they do come. It is a mere question of money. It 
suits the employers to pay the foreigners to work. li 
suits the masons to pay the foreigners not to work. 
The masons can also appeal to the sentiments of fraternity 
which may be supposed to animate foreigners of their 
own craft, and can entreat them not to spoil sport by an 
unmasonlike intrusion into the affairs of other masons. If 
the love and affection of foreign for English masons is so 
great that they would rather obey the promptings o/ 
feeling than put money in their own pockets, the dis- 
position of their minds constitutes a force of which the 
English masons may naturally wish to take advantage. 


Unfortunately some of the foreign workmen employed 
in the construction of the Law Courts have been ex. 
posed to something more disagreeable than argument, 
persuasion, and appeals to brotherly feeling. A set of 
{talian workmen on their way from their lodgings to their 
work were hustled and hooted by a crowd of low black- 
guards, and one workman received a serious injury. ‘ihe 
masons altogether repudiate, and, so far as is known, they 
repudiate with perfect truth, any participation in, or re- 
sponsibility for, this very disgraceful proceeding. They 
protest that they have kept, and will keep, scrupulously 
and persistently within the bounds of the law. In conse- 
quence of this occurrence a certain number of policemen 


have been told off to protect the foreigners and the pre- 


| mises where they are employed; and, in order to secure 


the comfort and safety of the new comers, some of 
them have been housed and fed in the buildings 
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which have been partially constructed. These are 
things of which the masons think themselves entitled to 
complain, but without much appearance of reason. Ac- 
cording to their own showing, the police are employed not 
in any way against them, but against a low local mob 
with which the masons are in no way connected, and over 
which the masons have no kind of control. If the police 
are not to protect harmless persons who are kicked and 
beaten because their boots and caps look odd, and because 
they cannot speak English, what are the police for? 
If, again, an employer finds it convenient to himself and 
agreeable to his workmen that they should be sheltered in 
a partially completed building, what have other persons to 
do with the arrangement? There is of course a danger 
that the employer may get men so placed too much 
in his power, may ill-treat or cheat them; bnt that 
is a danger which we may be sure is not likely to 
arise in the present instance, when the employers are 
endeavouring to escape ruin by inspiring a conviction in 
foreigners who will work for them that they will be well 
treated and well fed. Let us suppose that this conviction 
is inspired and justified, and then the real question will 
alone remain whether foreign labour can, under such cir- 
cumstances as the present, be successfully used to supply 
the place of English labour. The English public would of 
course gain if the experiment proved successful, just as it 
gains by the harvest in the United States and Canada 
being an abundant one. We shall get buildings cheaper 
in the one case, as we get bread cheaper in the other. 
But the public, although it is concerned in the issne 
of the struggle, cannot affect the mode in which it will be 
practically decided. The masons say that the contractors 
cannot escape from heavy loss by importing foreigners, 
and experience alone can decide whether they are right. 
It must cost much money to get the forcigners here ; and 
if, when they arrive, the foreigners can be induced by 
pecuniary temptations or by appeals to their affection not 
to do their destined work, the employer will have spent a 
heavy sum in bringing them over, and not be any forwarder 
in his work. In one case the contractors appear to have 
spent nearly 400/. in bringing over 58 American masons, 
and when they arrived, out of those 58 only six would 
work for those who had imported them. It remains to be 
seen whether this was an exceptional or a typical case. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


HE Annual Report of the Local Government Board is, 

in a sense, a welcome document. Like the breath on 

the looking-glass held to an unconscious man’s lips, it tells 
of life where, but for this, no life would be apparent. 
There is still, it seems, a department charged with the 
care of the public health, and possessing energy enough 
to publish a blue-book which, upon some unexplained 
method of valuation, is considered to be worth 2s. 8d. It 
is reassuring to know that the conflict with preventable 
disease has not been altogether abandoned. Though there 
are no fresh incidents to record, the State still occupies the 
one with forces which, if motionless, are not disbanded. 
ut this little shadow of comfort is all that there is within 
reach. If the Local Government Board were judged by 
results, there would be no obvious reason for keeping it in 
being. It might be sent about its business, and the salaries 
of its officials saved to the Treasury, without, to all appear- 
ance, the country being materially the worse. ‘This is 
hardly a satisfactory position to be occupicd by a depart- 
ment which has excited so many hopes and given so many 
promises. There was a time when Lord Lraconsrienp used 
to identify healthy bodies and Conservative minds, and to 
speak of the maintenance of the one as scarcely less im- 
portant than the creation of the other. In those days, to 
call the Conservative policy a policy of sewage was telt to 
be a compliment. It indicated the prominence which 
Lord BeaconsFiELD was prepared to give to the subject 
thus profanely entitled. Now it is only by an exaggeration 
of irony that the phrase can be employed. To the Con- 
servatives a policy of sewage stands fur a policy which 
leaves sewage undisturbed. If it were only the character 
of the Government that were at stake, this might be a 
matter of little moment. The delay of a year or two does 
not count for mach upon questions in which the rate of 
progress is necessarily slow. But the Government which 
is thus leaving its work to be done by its successors is 
in some respects the fittest Government to do it. To 


legislate well upon sanitary questions is not nearly 
so easy for Liberals as it would be for Conservatives. 
In the first place, Liberals have more to think of 
than Conservatives. They have usually a variety of 
measures on hand which, however they may stand in the 
scale of importance when measured against public health, 
are, at all events, incomparably more exciting. Until it 
has made up its list of these questions, a Liberal Govern- 
ment has very little chance of being called to power; and, 
when the list is complete, it is not easy to find a vacant 
corner for a subject which excites no political passion, 
and has hitherto been supposed to furnish no reason 
why one party should be in power rather than the 
other. The Conservatives, on the other hand, have any 
number of corners to spare for questions of this kind. 
They came into office expressly to look after them. 
They were to play the part of a quiet, womanly 
daughter to the English people after it had grown w 

of the flashy accomplishments on which the Liberals had 
relied to make the national home happy. More than this, 
the Conservatives have influence with a class of persons on 
whose co-operation the success of any system of sanitary 
administration greatly depends. They can carry the 
country party with them. They are trusted on questions 
of local rating and local expenditure, and to be so trusted 
is a very important qualification in dealing with improve- 
ments which, whatever else they may do, will undoubtedly 
cost a great deal of money. It is a matter of real regret, 
therefore, that the sanitary promises of the present Govern- 
ment should have been left unfulfilled. Opportunity as 
well as time has been lost by their negligence. 


It may be objected possibly that it is not for those whc 
approved the sanitary policy of the late Government to 
throw any blame on that of their successors. Mr. Sciarer- 
Boortn is only the counterpart of Mr. Sransretp; and, if 
one President of the Local Government Board was right 
in doing as little as he did, another President must be 
right in doing no more. This way of looking at the 
question is about as reasonable as it would be to praise a 
man who stood all day on the top of a wall because you 
had praised another for steadying himself on the top 
before jumping down on the other side. The creation of a 
single sanitary authority in every Poor-law Union was an 
immeasurable advance upon the state of things which had 
previously existed, and it was quite right to allow the 
country to get familiar with the idea of universal sani 
administration before attempting to control the action of 
the newly appointed administrators. When a large num- 
ber of official bodies are created for the first time there is 
pretty sure to be a very great diversity in their mode of 
understanding their duties. An over-hasty attempt on the 
part of the central government to define what these duties 
shall be, or to enforce their proper execution, may have 
the effect of enlisting on the side of obstruction the energy 
which, but for this, would have been spent in attacking ob- 
struction. If, forexample, the Local Government Board had 
insisted in the first instance in having a share in the 
appointment of every Officer of Health, the most active 
local sanitary authorities might have been foremost in re- 
senting an interference which would have implied a sus- 
picion that they were not competent to appoint Officers of 
Health for themselves. By leaving them free to do as they 
liked, all the most active authorities have been induced to 
welcome Government intervention, and there is conse- 
quently no further reason for leaving the question open. 
The sanitary authorities who refuse to let the Government 
pay half their Medical Officer’s salary, rather than give 
the Government a voice in his appointment, do so, not 
from any desire to reap the whole glory of a successful fight 
with disease, but from a belief that half the cost of doing 
something will be more than the whole cost of doing nothing. 
Within the narrow limits to which their view extends this 
conviction is undoubtedly well founded. The rates will be 
higher in the long run by reason of the spread of disease, 
but they will be lower for the moment, because the whole 
apology for a salary which the Guardians, left to them- 
selves, will pay to their Officer of Health will be less than 
the half-salary which they would have to pay if they 
allowed the Local Government Board to go shares with 
them. The omission to apply for Parliamentary powers 
to make a regulation universally binding which has already 
been accepted by all the more enlightened local autho- 
rities in the kingdom is only one of the shortcouiugs 
of the Local Government Board. But it is one that is 


_ eminently typical of many others. The late Government 
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originated a policy in matters of public health which 
in our judgment was eminently prudent. But it was 
prudent because, and in so far as, it was provisional. The 
principle on which it was based was the wisdom of 
allowing energetic local authorities to set an example to 
indolent local authorities, in order to disarm opposition 
when the time came for making the voluntary action of 
these energetic local authorities compulsory on indolent 
local authorities. The present Government have erected this 
momentary practice into a permanent rule; a rule which 
gives equal prominence to the two sides of the permissive 


shield, the permission to active authorities to do their 


daty, and the permission to supine local authorities to 
leave it undone. 

Yet in the midst of criticism we feel compelled to hold 
our hand. What if there be no foundation for all that has 
been said? It is impossible absolutely to reject this 
destructive suggestion, because all that is known of 
the proceedings of the Local Government Board is de- 
rived from its annual reports, and its annual reports tell 
nothing at all. The department might be excused for 
not originating legislation, if it would put the public 
in possession of the materials which would enable them 
to decide for themselves what kind of legislation needs 
to be originated. It would be something to know 
what the local sanitary authorities are really doing, 
how far they are at work, and how far they are idle, 
where they are stamping out disease and making England 
the healthy country which she should be, and where they 
are allowing disease to go unchecked and to bring 
pauperism of all kinds in its train. The Local Government 
Board is supposed to maintain Inspectors to ascertain these 
facts ; at all events, the taxpayer bears the burden of their 
maintenance. Is it too much to ask—provided that the 
prayer be framed with proper humility—that Mr. Sciarex- 
Boorn should vouchsafe to tell us what is known to the 
department upon these points? We have all necessary 
information as to the salaries of Local Government 
Inspectors. Is it essential to withhold the information 
which they give in return for these salaries ? 


THE CAMPAIGN IN BULGARIA. 


f ot LE redoubts which, since the arrival of General Todleben on 
. ihe theatre cf operations, have been constructed in circle of 
conti:vallation on three sides against the defences of Plevna, were 
doultiess intended to fulfil three purposes. In the tirst place, they 
enciose the army of Ghazi Osman so as to make egress from the 
fortiiications more or less perilous on three sides in the event of 
the Turks being compelled, from want of supplies whether of 
munitions or of food, to quit them. Then, in case of a renewed 
assault by the allied forees being again repulsed, the redoubts 
would eflectually check any forward movement by the enemy. 
And the third purpose they serve will be, if Plevna proves too 


strong to be captured or is sufliciently provisioned to hold out 


longer than is anticipated, to allow of a considerable part of 
the Russian army being employed elsewhere. The sleds and 
lines would be held in force enough to restrain Osman from 
breaking in on the main line of communications at Sistova, 


It is amusing to take up one journal after another and 
read the various conclusions at which writers arrive according 
to the bent of their wishes. It is fair to remember that no one 
possesses accurate data by which a just estimate of the situation 
may be formed. Consequently partisans have every opportunity of 
presenting @ rose-coloured view of things to those whose aspi- 
rations coincide with their own. No cue is in‘a position authori- 
tatively to contravene anything they may allege. If one Cor- 
respondent writes home that he sees with his own eyes horses 
knee-deep in fodder, passable roads, and Turkish deserters coming 
in from Pleyna complaining that they were starved, another writes 
that forage is scanty and excessively dear, that the roads are 
well nigh impassable through mud, thet the Turkish deserters he 
has seen look plump and well-to-do beside the lean and half- 


. starved soldiers of the allies, and that, according to these deserters, 


Osman Pasha has over one hundred thousand men and plenty of 


.supples within his lines. Medio tutissineus this. There is nothing 


for it but to draw a line between extreme views. We, who are 
neither partisans of Russian nor of Turk, but who wis» to examine 
the situation solely from a military point of view, aie drivea, in 
default of trustworthy information, to draw what inferences we 


may, not from what we are officially told, and not altogether | 
from what Correspondents tell us, but more from «a con- | 


sideration of what motives may have induced the various move- 
ments on either side. It is clear to us, for instance, that 
after the great September battles the army under Osman Pasha 
had no large surplus of amimunitien on which to draw. If 
the Turks were well supplied with cartridges, powder, and shell, 


there would have been every reason why they should not be 
chary of their fire, seeing that the Roumanians were busy upon 
their approaches from the redoubt they had captured, while the 
Russians were occupied in constructing fortified lines within range 
of the works. But we know that the defenders did not keep up 
anything like a sustained fire; so far were they from doing 
this that the Russians, astonished at being allowed to construct 
entrenchments unmolested, surmised that the Ottoman com- 
mander was reserving his means in the event of a renewed 
assault. As regards supplies of food, the great probability is 
| that no large reserve is available. We know for certain that 
afew weeks back the fields around the fortress—for fortress it 
may aptly be termed—were “ groaning with maize,” and tbe circle 
within the pale of the redoubts is so wide that it would contain 
an immense area covered with grain. But an army of 60,000 
men all told, with the inhabitants who have remained in the town, 
and the hangers-on of a great force, would make short work of the 
product of many goodly fields in a very limited time. It is pos- 
sible, probable perhaps, that Osman, foreseeing the investment of 
his entire position at no distant date, may have utilized the period 
of the enemy's inactivity—the delay which occurred before his 
rear was much harassed by the opposing cavalry—to garner in the 
fruits of the country west of Plevna. We have no reason to sup- 
pose, however, that he did so, except that no general with a 
head on his shoulders would have neglected so evident a means 
of securing indispensable supplies. And, unless we much mis- 
| take, Ghazi Osman is a commander of high capacity. The Times is 
pleased to think that the“ only brilliant feat of generalship during the 
| whole war” wasthe victory over Mukhtar Pasha at the Aladja-Dagh. 
If an action, to be “ brilliant,’ must necessarily be one carried out 
in the prosecution of the offensive, then we have nothing to say to 
this judgment. But when a commander takes such measures as 
utterly to frustrate, during nearly the whole of the season for 
fighting, the enemy’s plan of campaign, when he succeeds in repell- 
ing with enormous losses their most resolute efforts to retrieve their 
compromised strategic position, when his victories give time for 
operations being concerted to support him, and when these vic- 
tories rouse the spirit of a people, while they cast gloom, doubt, 
and discouragement in the adversary’s camp—when such is 
the case we do not know what epithet would most appropriately 
attach to this “feat of generalship.” If not “ brilliant,” it was 
certainly attended with the most brilliant results. And, be it re- 
membered, the army under Osman has defeated forces numerically 
much superior to its own,and for months has succeeded in neutraliz- 
ing the value of numbers far greater than itself. Brilliant as the 
action at the Aladja-Dagh was—we quite allow the thorougliness 
of the victory —it was fought between two armies of which the 
one numbered just double the strength of the other, while dispos- 
ing of a vast superiority in guns. It is worth observing too, in 
passing, that a little energy and activity on the part of Mukhtar 
Pasha, who was perfectly cognizant of the turning movement of 
General Lazaroff, might have involved the latter in serious disaster 
before the main body could possibly have arrived within striking 
distance. 

When Chefket Pasha suceeeded in entering Plevna with a 
convoy, it is known that he brought with him a large number 
of cattle, and that only a part of these was retained by the 
general he came to relieve on account of the deficiency of fodder. 
it was essential to provide this in the first instance for the 

cavalry, and especially the artillery, horses. Therefore meat 
cannot now enter largely into the soldiers’ diet in Plevna. We 
were also informed that only a portion of the reinforcements destined 
for Osman was amalgamated with his army, and that the rest 
he sent away. If he had had means wherewith to feed the addi- 
tional mouths, it is scarcely likely that he would have dispensed 
| with a single battalion in view of the growing power of the enemy 
and his manifest resolve to have done with him once and for all. 
The lines of Plevna are so extensive that they would probably 
hold without inconvenience a far larger army than that now occu- 
| pying them. Osman Pasha may, however, have judged that the 
reinforcements offered him would be more usefully employed in 
| strengthening his communications with Orkhanie, and in protecti 
| the passage of convoys. On the whole, we are praca | to thi 
| that the ‘'urks cannot, if they do not receive supplies, hold out so 
‘long as that the Russians will be compelled, from the advent of 
| wintry weather and the difficulty of keeping themselves pro- 
visioned, to relinquish for the time their undertaking. 
| It is popularly supposed that the operation of breaking through 
an investing force is easy of accomplishment if it be attempted 
| with a will and on a great scale. Bazaine was severely criti- 
| cized because he did not break out of Metz at the head of his 
|army. And undoubtedly there was a time when such an attempt 
might have succeeded. Later on he could have done so only 
at an enormous cost. The late Major Charles Adams, in his Great 
Campaigns, observes:—* It was quite possible to carry a small 
body of picked troops through this or that part of the line; but to 
| cut his way out with his army, without supplies, was, militarily 
speaking, an impossible undertaking, before he had totally defeated 
his adversary.”| An army having to break through investing {forces 
| cannot defile through them trailing a long train of baggage and 
ammunition waggons and guns. It must move out from its de- 
fences on a more or less broad front, must fight a battle, and must 
win it, before, as an integral body, it can get clear. It is essential 
to remember this when considering Osman Pasha’s situation. Now 
we do not know what numbers the allied armies have disposable 
for completing the investment ef Plevna on the west. Therefore 
it is impossible accurately to gauge the extent or the strength of the 
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network. The first thing which the Russians have to do is of 
course to establish themselves in such strength on the Orkhanie- 
Plevna road that Chefket Pasha will not be able to forward 
convoys to the latter place. Next, this force, unless it succeeds in 
entirely defeating Chefket, must remain in whole or in great 

art on that road, and cannot well be made available for 

lockading Plevna on the west. Osman would be able to retire 
in the direction of Widin if the Orkhanie road alone were blocked. 
The question, then, is, are the Russians strong enough to pro- 
vide at the same time adequate garrisons for the entrenchments 
which they have constructed on tizee sides of Plevna, to hold 
Chefket Pasha in check, and to complete an effectual investment on 
the west? When it isremembered that fresh troops have been sent 
to Radetzky at the Shipka Pass, and that the army of the Czarewitch 
is now strong enough to make even the enterprising Suleiman 
reflect a long time before he attacks it, we are inclined to think 
that it will rot be easy to find men enough to blockade Plevna 
effectually, and at the same time keep a relieving army at a safe dis- 
tance. The force investing Plevna on the west must be strong 
enough to deliver a pitched battle, or the expectation cannot be 
fulfilled of repeating the story of Metz. For the time being, so far 
as our present information may be relied on, the one pressing 
question would ap to be for what period is Plevna pro- 
visioned P Until entrenchments are thrown up to the west of that 
place, the question of the feasibility of evacuating the lines in that 
direction is quite secondary; for Osman Pasha at the head of, say, 
60,000 Turks able to move out westward on a considerable front 
would be a dangerous adversary to try to stop. 

The late contlicts at Dubnik and Telis call for little remark. 
Instead of being held in a central position at either of these places, 
the Turkish forces appear to have been dangerously disseminated 
on a long line of road. Small redoubts have been thrown up at 
various points, and these were doubtless intended to serve as a 
protection to convoys on their way from Orkhanie to Plevna. The 
mistake would appear to have been repeated of endeavouring to 
guard every part of a long line. Perhaps the irruption of a con- 
siderable army such as that under Gourko was not calculated 
upon ; and only the contingency of a cavalry raid was provided 
for. Chefket Pasha is now occupied in concentrating his scattered 
battalions. Concentration beforehand might possibly have secured 
the complete repulse of Gourko ; and then would have oceurred the 
opportunity of forwarding convoys in safety. 

The time is probably gone by for this campaign when the passage 
of the Balkans by the army now under Reout Pasha might have 
worked an entire change in the prospects of the Turks. When the 
weather permits, the same useless “ hammering” goes on against 
proce rocks; and should the Russians achieve such success 
in other quarters as to allow of their moving on Adrianople, the 
occupation of this one pass by the enemy will little interfere with 
their design. The one grand and — eg 80 far as we 
can judge, which was offered to the Turks of pushing back the 
enemy altogether to the Danube was neglected, and no such occa- 
sion seems likely to present itself again. 

On the side of the Lom, Suleiman is amare resolved to pre- 
, serve a strictly defensive attitude. When his nomination to 
the supreme command was made it was universally expected 
that, following the tactics which signalized his warfare in 
Montenegro and at the Shipka, he would forthwith commit 
himself to a desperate assault on the line of the Jantra. But 
his proceedings have thus far been characterized by con- 
summate prudence. It is really, looking at it from an artistic 
point of view, particularly pleasant to see this general apparently 
so fully realizing the extent of his responsibilities and opportu- 
nities. He seems to appreciate—and, by the way, it does 
not appear to us to be sufficiently appreciated by many persons— 
what a magnificent position it is that he is charged to defend. We 
hear it sometimes said, “The Russians will mask the Quadri- 
lateral, while they march on Adrianople, and even on Constantino- 
ple.” They may, indeed, be able to do this in course of time. Prince 
Bariatinsky had probably this idea in his mind if it is true that he 
said, “ Give me six hundred thousand men, and I will march in 
a few months to Constantinople.” Butif the improvised position of 
Plevna has been found by the Russians so difficult a nut to crack, 
what may not the Quadrilateral prove to be? There is no account- 
ing naturally for Turkish proceedings ; and if we were to hear, for 
instance, that the fortress of Rustchuk was only provisioned fora 
week, we should not be astonished. But, giving their new chief 
credit for the possession of only ordinary intelligence and fore- 
sight, by the time the Russians are before either fortress in strength 
one and all will be provided with adequate supplies. Ever since 
the beginning of the war we have heard that Rustchuk was about 
to be besieged ; but, directly any movement was begun with that 
object, the difficulty of the undertaking was at once felt. Until the 
Turks are ousted from Rasgrad, there would be no possibility of in- 
vesting Rustchuk effectually. At any rate an army would be required 
for each operation—for watching Rasgrad, for besieging Rustchuk. 
Two fortitied positions have been included within the area pro- 
tected by the four corner fortresses. These are Rasgrad on the 
west, Bazardjik to the east. The situation of the former enables 
the occupying force to strike at an army essaying to compass 
Rustchuk, or to move on Shumla, The Turks at Bazardjik protect 
the rail from Varna to Shula. The Ztmes the other day was 
praising Suleiman for what it termed his admirably executed 
strategic manceuvre—namely, a change of his entire front 
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from west to north, so that his right wing rested on Bazardjik, his | the Dead Sea will tind, we fancy, that there is an extra caarge for 


centre on Shumla, his left on the Lom. That Suleiman ever con- 
ceived such a manceuvre is very doubtful. If he placed his arm, 
in this position the centre would be facing no enemy at all, an 
either wing would be liable to an assault from the concentrated 
forces on its flanks—Zimmerman on the right, the Czare- 
witch on the left. What Suleiman really did was, without doubt, 
to draw his forces somewhat. nearer together on the Lom, 
while he despatched reinforcements to Bazardjik. The Russian 
force in the Dobrndscha had at last been showing symptoms 
of vitality, and there was evident danger that Zimmerman, 
who was growing bold, should make a sudden onslaught on the 
line vital for the Turks—Varna-Schumla. We imagine, from the 
defensive attitude adopted on the Lom and from the tour of the 
Quadrilateral lately taken by Suleiman, that he was as much 
actuated by a desire to judge for himself how matters stood on the 
side of the Dobrudscha as by a wish to examine the condition 
in every way of the various fortresses. The subject of the defence 
of the Quadrilateral, and the possibility of utilizing this for a 
counter oflensive in another campaign, is far too extensive for the 
compass of a few lines; and we shall in all probability have our 
attention fully drawn to it later on. 

The feasibility of an offensive operation by the Turks north of 
the Danube, and starting from or near Silistria, has been gravely 
urged in more than one quarter. It was proposed that a lar, 
force should be ferried over the river which was to strike at the 
communications of the Russians. But the plan is very easily dis- 
posed of. In the first place, granted that the passage was effected, 
any force which was to do much must be prepared to go a lo 
distance, for the line of rail from Bukharest is a good way off; 
therefore .it must be a considerable body. Next, when landed 
north of the river, it would be absolutely without any means of 
transport. Finally, it is very doubtful if a large force which 
crossed would ever be able to re-cross. The Russians have esta- 
blished a clear superiority on the waters of the Danube, owing 

rincipally to the wretched mismanagement of the enemy at the 
Mery Had Hobart Pasha received from the first control of all 
maritime operations, it is possible that he might have contrived 
to secure for the Turks ascendency on the river; and many enter- 
rises might then have been devised which cannot now seriously 
entertained. 

Looking at the campaign broadly, we are at a loss to discover 
any reason why the Turks should ever expect to find an opportu- 
nity for assuming the offensive in sufficient force to retain a per- 
manent advantage on any part of the theatre in Bulgaria. The 
longer the war lasts, provided the Russians can hold on to certain 
points of vantage south of the Danube, the stronger they are likely 
to beconie, since there exists no obstacle but tliat of distance to 
their being reinforced to any extent. It is quite another ques- 
tion whether they will themselves be abie in any reasonable 
time to overcome the dillicuities which accumuiate in their path 
when they pass from the de‘eusive to the attack. It by no means 
follows that the war will terminate if Plevna is taken. If the 
Turks can find enough money to buy powder and shot, they may 
be able to improvise and defend other Plevnas; and, while holding 
tenaciously successive positions, may indulge themselves in specu- 
lations on the future of Russian finance. 


DIDACTIC TOURS. 


YRANCE is wont to boast that she has what is called a 
European initiative, and in fact that Frenchmen have found 

out everything worth mentioning, from revolutions to romantic- 
ism. There is, however, one poor invention to which England 
may lay claim. Personally conducted tours have, up to the pre- 
sent year, been all our own. Even now, when M. de Lesseps and 
many other distinguished persons have formed a Society to order 
these matters better in France—Mr. Cook shows well to the 
front. ‘Contrary to the fears of many that the country would 
be convulsed by war and rumours of war,” Mr. Cook has brought 
several groups of pilgrims “ safely through the Land of Promise.” 
When the iirst of personal conductors makes these self-complacent 
statements, it is impossible not to be reminded of a well-known 
Scottish preacher. After delivering a lecture from the pulpit on 
the wanderings of the Israelites through the Desert, he added, 
“ Why, my brethren, I myself, with my leemited geographical know- 
ledge, could have taken them by a shorter route.” Mr. Cook always 
appears to feel in his secret heart a similar complacency, mingled 
with pity, for Moses, Godirey of Boulogne, and other less ex- 
peditious personal conductors. “ Not one of our Palestine parties 
has been molested, either in the Desert or the Holy Land.” How 
many of the commanders in the Crusades could say as much? 
“ Among the Bedouins there are few who would dare to molest Rolla 
Floyd and his known assistants,” Mr. Cook observes; and indeed a 
Bedouin might think twice before attacking a gentleman whose 
name reminds one in equal proportions at once of the genius of 
Alfred de Musset and of that of Miss Braddon, Mr. Floyd is ready 
to conduct pilgrims to “the far-famed Lake of Gennes:aret,’ as 
well as to Carmel, where, no doubt, he will be able to tell the:a all 
about Pythagoras and his performances on that mountain. The 
programme shows that this pilvrimage will be rather sharp work. 
Three days in Rome ave not tov inauy, and it is uot easy to “do” 
Pompeii properly before luncheou. Pilzrims wiv to go to 
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towels. “Time allowed to bathe, if desired, and then go forward 
to Jordan, taking lunch and rest on the margin of the sacred 
stream. Time allowed for bathing.” Greasy papers which once 
held sandwiches and the broken remains of bottles do not look 
well on the margin of a sacred stream ; and it is to be hoped that 
the pilgrims will bury the remnants of the feast. But it is better to 
eat pork pie beside the Jordan than to work magical charms there 
for the benefit of enemies left at home, as the first Northmen who 
visited the river are said to have done. Human progress is not a 
mere empty boast. Pilgrims are nowadays more fortunate in 
every way than when Lambert of Hersteld travelled in the 
eleventh century. ‘ Statim peregrinationem Hierosolimitanam 
aggressus sum zelo Dei, sed utinam secundum scientiam.” The 
personaily-conducted tourist brings the zeal, and Mr. Cook the 
science. Division of labour secures the usual happy results. 
A bishop who has to deal with Bedouins need no aw be a 
boxer, as in the rough age of Lambert. When the Bedouins 
caught the Bishops of Mainz and Bamberg, the latter proved more 
than a match for the Sheikh. “Tanto nisu pugnum ei dedit in 
faciem, ut uno ictu consternatum ad pavimentum usque preecipitem 
daret ”; thereby securing the first knockdown blow, and producing 
an immense moral effect. Mr. Rolla Floyd now takes all that 
part of the business, and the dignity and safety of personally-con- 
ducted prelates are secured. 

The programme of Mr. Cook, it will be seen, retains all its old 
attractions. Travellers have nothing to do but let themselves be 
driven about placidly to all the really best and most sacred places. 
New arrangements are being made for a little trip to Moab; over 
Midian Mr. Cook will cast his shoe, and Edom will serve him in 
a humble domestic capacity, as indeed the Dead Sea already does. 
These are the proud results of English enterprise. But the French, 
as we have said, are beginning to press Mr, Cook and his pilgrims 
very hard. La Société des Vovages d'Etude purposes to take 

oung men all round the world in about ten months and a half, 
eaving them at last in Paris to enjoy the next big Exhibition. The 
Society numbers many well-known names, among others that of M. 
de Lesseps. It has published a little book, written in a wonderful 
lingo, as if a highly educated courier were to compile an adver- 
tisement. “The undertaking has in view the creation of an in- 
stitution calculated to develop the practical knowledge which may 
be acquired by visiting the most distant and most interesting 
countries of the world.” Before the creation of the institution 
kept in view by the undertaking, “‘ many families made intelligent 
sacrifices ” so as to allow their sons to travel. The sons will now 
travel on board a ship, which is to carry three real professors—an 
immense advantage, cheaply purchased at the rate of 1,000/. for a 
private cabin—whereas young travellers who went about in com- 
plete independence often found it “detrimental to their education 
and to their pecuniary interest.” That is to say, they spent a great 
deal of money, and learnt little but a taste for strange drinks, and 
a knowledge of foreign theatres and casinos. The Society will 
have its eye on young men “specially recommended by their 
parents as requiring supervision.” But “ as the Society does not 
mean to employ coercive means, these instructions must be limited 
to a moral influence.” Recent experience in the East and else- 
where has taught the world to distrust moral intluence. People 
who may wonder how the Society means to maint«in its control 
over noisy young men whose parents wish to keep them out of the 
way will tind that the plan is perfectly simple. The pocket-money 
of these youths is to be handed over to the Society, and paid 
by instalments as the ship pursues her course. Let us suppose 
that the voyager has put in an egrotat for all his chapels, which 
are so arranged on board ship as to satisly every theological 
scruple. How is the Society to show its moral influence? Simply 
by cutting off the patients pocket-money. The Society might 
cross his name at the Buttery, and prevent him from drawing 
his commons. Or it might gate him, and prevent him from 
going on shore in a pleasing foreign port. ‘These forms of moral 
influence have been found to work with varying success on dry 
land. But in this college on the deep, stopping the supplies acis 
just as well. In the same way, if a fust or indolent tourist refuses 
to attend his professor's charming lectures, his pocket-money is 
stopped till he mends his ways. ‘There is one small drawback to 
this device. A man, especially if he is not to be allowed to play 
poker, does not want much money on board ship. A lad might 
save his allowance till the vessel reached some haven which the 
professors were particularly anxious to visit, and then he might 
screw them up in their cabins, and cheer their captivity with a 
brilliant pyrotechnic display outside. These are, alas! the cheerful 
manners of certain long-shore places of religion and sound learning. 
There will be need of strict discipline to keep them down in 
colleges atloat. The Society reserves the right to refuse berths to 
persons it suspects; but the quiet-looking young man may prove 
to be a noisy scapegrace, whose friends do not mind paying 1,000/. 
to keep him out of the way for ten months. 

The Society has clearly foreseen these accidents, and does its 
best to prevent them by words of warning. “It is not for the idle 
do-nothing class of young men that this work is proposed, but 
vather with (sic) the studious, whom parental prudence would 
keep away from useless and dangerous pleasures. Old men will 
come too, it is hoped, and help to tone down the gaiety of youth.” 
Here the promoters of the voyage express themselves with more than 
their usual elegance of diction :—“ The promoters of these voyages, 
by not limiting the age of the traveller, have thought that these 
two elements, far from clushing (sic), will help each other, for 
many gentlemen, travelling for their pleasure, will be ylad to take 


advantage of the instruction given on board, by availing themselves 
of the lectures specially delivered for the benefit of the younger 
— of the passengers; on the other hand, their presence on 

ard will give a more serious tone to the undertaking.” A more 
gasping sentence has seldom been written, and it seems a pity that 
one of the professors of whom we hear so much did not correct the 
“program,” as it is called. The professors, we suspect, will have 
but a hard time of it during the voyage. Lectures are never 
very enjoyable things, and lectures on board ship, when the 
mind is relaxed and the spirits are buoyant, may prove quite 
intolerable. It is true that there is to be an ostrich and guanaco 
hunt in the neighbourhood of the Pampas, and men may work off 
some of their exuberant spirits in chivying these fearful wild fowl. 
But an educational mutiny on the high seas is an awful thing to 
contemplate. When we think how men do not hear protessors 
gladly in the House of Commons, there is reason to fear that they 
may like them still worse on the Spanish Main. The temptation 
to keelhaul a professor may prove irresistible. Nor is a glance 
at the work before them very reassuring. 

There are, as we have said, to be three professors on board. 
They can hardiy be specialists, because there are so many 
branches of knowledge nowadays. In a Scottish University the 
same gentleman is expected to lecture on civil and natural his- 
tory, and the professors afloat have similar mixed topics to 
handle. Political economy bulges over into the domain of Mr. 
Tylor, and “ manners and customs” are to be handled as well as 
theories of rent, and of the economical misdeeds of the potato. 
Professor number two must be a man of varied information. He 
takes up “ Indigeneous (sic) Races; signs by which they can be 
recognized.” This is a very useful thing to know. You see a 

lack man, and, after studying him for a few minutes, 
you can tell whether he is indigeneous or not. Then come 
“useful, wild, et (stc) injurious animals.” An animal both wild e¢ 
injurious is an animal to shun. Happily many of them are not 
tree-climbers ; the grizzly bear, for example, and, we believe, the 
butfulo. Then as to useful animals. ‘ One might say a great deal 
about useful animals,” as Mr. Brooks might have remarked. When 
these topics are exhausted, Professor number two dilates on “ plants, 
produce, plantations.” We do not learn that he gives any special 
course of lectures, though he might well do so, on prunes, prism, 
propriety. His studies and observations also include “ geology, 
wealth, and working of mines.” The third Professor is to talk, 
among other things, about the weather; “winds and currents; 
geography; seasons, and local hygiene.” Professors will make 
themselves generally useful in the excursions of the Society; and, 
in fact, will play the part of the didactic father in the Swiss 
Family Robinson or of Tutor to these strolling Toms and Harrys. 
The fancy dwells with pleasure on the idea of three sportive lads 
being wrecked with a professor on a desert island. ‘The situation 
would make a good topic for an instructive book for boys. One 
element of romance would, however, be wanting; for a brief 
——e is devoted to ladies :— 

“No ladies will be admitted on board as passengers.” 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


regret, but are hardly surprised, to find that the ceremo- 
nies which attended the opening of the new nave at Bristol 
were somewhat marred by recollections of the miserable proceed- 
ings of last year, when the Restoration Committee found themselves 
compelled to retire from their labours. As the procession passed 
up the nave it was observed that certain persons were conspicuous 
by their absence. Neither Canon Norris, the originator of the 
whole work, nor Mr. Wait, one of the most liberal contributors to 
it, at whose sole expense the too famous Nozth porch has been con- 
structed, felt it possible to take part in the rejoicings of a very 
memorable day. Lishop Ellicott, indeed, in the morning sermon, 
declared that “it would be ungrateful not publicly to specify and 
commemorate” those two names, or to recognize the “ two generous 
hearts which gave the real impulse to the great work”; and 
perhaps this is as much as can be said or done at present. Certain 
actions admit of no second thoughts. It would be impossible now 
to restore the statues to their vacant niches, and the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol must be content to bear the lasting consequences 
of their act of Vandalism. We can only rejoice that it has not, as 
at one time seemed quite possible, prevented the completion of Mr. 
Street’s beautiful work. If the building of the naye—the only 
cathedral nave, except that of St. Paul's, erected in this country 
since the Reformation—had been stopped half way, we might have 
accepted it as a fitting punishment for the Bristol Chapter; but it 
would have been not the less a public calamity. 

Until comparatively of late years the cathedral of Bristol was 
not appreciated as it deserved to be. The church of St. Mary Red- 
cliff was far more famous. The cathedral was indeed honoured 
by its conversion into a sort of Westminster Abbey for Somerset- 
shire. Persons of tolerable distinction, literary or social—Sterne’s 
“ Eliza,” Cowper's Lady Hesketh, Jane and Anna Maria Porter— 
were admitted to resting-places within its walls, and their fame 
was duly recorded on tablets of more or less ugliness. Hannah 
More wrote verses for the tomb of one “ distinguished excellence.” 
Mason the poet told how he brought his wife “ to Bristol's fount,” 
and how 

she bowed to taste the wave, 
And died; 
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and Colman contributed lines for the tomb of Powell the tragedian. 
Meanwhile the most illustrious grave in the church remained 
almost unnoticed until late in the present century, when a monu- 
ment was erected in one of the transepts for the great Bishop 
Butler, with an inscription by Robert Southey. At last, as the 
“ Gothic revival ” advanced, and attention was drawn to the finest 
examples of ancient architecture, it was discovered that Bristol 
Cathedral was, as one ingenious gentleman placidly remarks, “ not 
without merit.” Since that time it has had many and careful 
students, and the very important place which it holds in the his- 
tory of English architecture has been generally acknowledged. 
But the beauty of the Eastern portions was never so fully evident 
as it has become since the addition of Mr. Street's nave. 

The house of Augustinian Canons, the church of which became 
the Cathedral of Bristol after the establishment of the see in 1542, 
was founded by Robert Fitzharding, who afterwards became Lord 
of Berkeley, about the year 1142. Fitzharding became himself 
a canon in his own monastery ; and he seems to have completed 
the building before his death in 1170, There was a certain 
fitness in his choice of the Augustinian Order. The site 
of the monastery, on the highest ground outside the walls of 
Bristol, was traditionally held to be that on which stood Augus- 
tine’s Oak, the tree under which the founder of the English 
Church met the British Christians in solemn conference. The oak 
may have been a ruin, or may have disappeared altogether, when, 
five centuries later, Fitzharding founded his monastery; but the 
tradition of the place may have determined him to connect here 
the name of Pope Gregory’s missionary with that of the Bishop of 
Hippo—the great doctor of the Western Church whose figure is 
nowadays held to desecrate even the outer wall of the cathedral. 
Mr. E. W. Godwin, whose paper on Bristol Cathedral (Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol. xx.) is the most important contribution to 
the history of the building which has been made of late years, 
suggests that it is quite possible to trace two very distinct periods 
in the surviving portions of F'itzharding’s work. The lower arcades 
of the Chapter House and vestibule, the plain arches in the East 
cloister, and much of the transept walls belong to the first period, 
before 1155, when, on the accession of Henry II., the forfeited 
Berkeley estates were granted to Fitzharding. This earlier work 
is plain and almost rough. Increased wealth enabled the founder 
not only to add to the endowment, but to finish the building in a 
more elaborate style than was at first designed. Accordingly, the 

t gateway with its attached postern, and the upper divisions 
of the Chapter House, may be assigned to the years between 
1155 and 1170; and these portions, it need hardly be 
said, are distinguished by a very unusual richness and variety of 
ornament. The church remained as Fitzharding left it until 
about 1205, when what is now known as the Elder Lady Chapel 
was added eastward of the North transept. Still the Norman 
building was untouched; and so it continued until the time of 
Abbot Knowle (1306-1332), who, it is tolerably certain, pro- 
posed to remove it altogether, and to replace it—but, westward 
at least, on the old foundations—with a church which, in his 
judgment, should be more worthy of a prosperous monastery 
and of the close neighbourhood of a wealthy town. His 
first work was to destroy the Norman choir, which he re- 
acon by that which now exists; but whether he even 

gan the same work in the nave is uncertain. Mr. Godwin 
believes that the Norman nave was standing until the time of 
Abbot Elliot (1515-1526), who removed but was unable to rebuild 
it. Mr. Street, in his Report to the Restoration Committee, sug- 
gests that Knowle began the removal of the nave, and that by 
degrees the whole was taken down, “ but bit by bit probably, and 
with what turned out to be the vain hope that money would be 
forthcoming for the completion of the nave on the same scale as 
the new choir... . until at last the whole became a ruin, and 
this after very slight progress had been made with the new work.” 
Bases of the main arcade and foundations of the walls with their 
buttresses were uncovered in preparing for Mr. Street’s new struc- 
ture; and it is on these fragments that his opinion is founded. He 
considers that there is evidence that a nave was designed to corre- 
spond with the choir. “The buttresses were to have the same 
grand projection ; those at the angles were to be differenced from 
the others just as they are at the east end; and the curiously 
planned passages in the thickness of the walls which exist there 
were to be exactly repeated.” 

However this may be, it is certain that Mr. Street has been alto- 
gether right in reproducing in the nave the very peculiar features 
which distinguish the work of Abbot Knowle in the choir, We 
have no means of knowing what the Norman choir was like, 
Probably it was part of Fitzharding’s earlier work, and as in most 
Norman churches, did not extend far eastward of the transept. 
The design of Abbot Knowle had no kind of reference to it. He 
did not convert any part of the old work, but pulled it down alto- 
gether. The building which replaced Fitzharding’s is full of an 
originality which is almost daring, and it may safely be said that 
nothing precisely on a similar plan had previously been attempted 
in England. The special features of the main design are the lofty 
arches of the great arcade, which do not merely dwarf the propor- 
tions of triforium and clerestory, as at Gloucester, but shut out 
those divisions altogether; the equal height of the aisles; and the 
unusual size of the aisle windows, which rise to the vaulting, and 
are divided by a transom. To these main features are added 
details which are to be found nowhere else. The peculiar vaulting 
of the aisles, and the singular headings of the monumental recesses 
under the aisle windows, with the openings for the wall 
passages, cannot fail to strike the most unobservant visitor, and 


deserve indeed far more study and attention than they have 
hitherto received. Did they start into life at Bristol? or is their 
true history one of evolution, as in the case of most other 
architectural peculiarities? And if so, can it yet be traced ? 

The extreme beauty and dignity of the main arcade, and indeed 
of the whole design, are far more conspicuous in the new nave 
than they ever were in the choir, where the aisle walls with their 
windows are much blocked and interfered with. But Mr. Street 
is no mere imitator. There is sufficient difference in all the 
details to make it clearly evident that the two works are of 
different periods; and thus, while all the leading lines and 
proportions and the same mode of construction are retained, 
“the contrast,” to use his own words, “ between the varied 
details of nave and choir is of the highest artistic value, and 
enables every one to take an equal interest in all parts of the 
building, instead of feeling—as they otherwise would—that when 
they had seen one part they had seen the whole.” The mouldings 
differ in section, the window traceries are not the same, the monu- 
mental recesses introduced under the windows of both aisles, 
while they retain the inverted lines of those in the choir, are much 
varied in detail; and the addition of shafts of blue lias at the 
cardinal points of the great piers gives them a marked distinction. 
We may notice, too, the excellence of the sculptured foliage on 
the pier capitals. It does not repeat medieval work, but has evi- 
dently been designed from uature; and, as no distracting 
“emblems ” or images have been introduced into it, it may well 
find favour even in the eyes of the Bristol Chapter. The sole 
point on which we hesitate to contirm Mr. Street's Judgment is the 
treatment of the Western front. It is certain that in the old 
design, whatever may have been its date, Western towers were 
never contemplated. Mr. Street has added them with the in- 
tention of giving the church more of cathedral dignity, and of 
varying the outlines without and within. As yet these towers are 
incomplete, and something may depend externally on the way in 
which they will be finished, But within we do not likethe effect. 
The height of the windows results in an unpleasant cutting of lines 
by the Eastern tower arches ; and, remembering the dimensions of 
the whole building, the medizval plan seems to have been more 
completely harmonious. Between the towers is the great central 
portal, with enriched pannelling above it, and a traceried rose 
window close under the vaulting. 

The constructing of the nave on the old lines has shown that 
the choir bends {rom it considerably, and no doubt with intention. 
It is probable that the removal of the Norman nave, whenever it 
took place, greatly weakened the central tower. Some strengthening 
work was done in the fourteenth century ; but the mischief was 
not stopped, and before the new work of the nave was begun it 
was found necessary to rebuild these great tower piers almost from 
their foundations. The pinnacles have also been removed from the 
exterior of the tower. A considerable restoration of the choir was 
begun in 1861, at which time, or soon afterwards, the light stone 
choir screen was erected which crosses the Eastern arch of the 
tower. It is now proposed to remove this screen, to bring the 
stalls into their proper places, westward, and to advance the 
altar two bays from the East end, to what is known to have been 
its ancient position. We hardly see why the screen, which is not 
a closed one, should be removed; but the other changes are in 
every way desirable. The Kast window, which is part of Knowle’s 
work and of the highest beauty, is already seen to great advantage 
from the nave, and the proposed alterations will give it increased 
value. 

On the exterior the nave is so much crowded upon by buildings 
between it and St. Augustine’s Gate, that much of its effect is at 
8eay lost. These houses will eventually be removed; and the 

Vest front will then appear, ranging slightly in advance of the 
West wall of the cloister. This front is as yet incomplete. The 
carving at the sides and in the tympanum of the great portal is 
only blocked out, and we cannot therefore judge of its eventual 
effect. The subjects will be from the “ Te Deum,” and we hope 
their treatment will be harmless. The North porch is in ditlerent 
ease. This, which is entirely the gift of Mr. Wait, pro- 
jects boldly from the nave, and is unquestionably a striking 
addition. It breaks the main outline very picturesquely, 
and rises into a parvise, crowned by a gable. At the angles are 
octagonal buttresses with a richly canopied niche in the face of 
each. The outer arch has in its central moulding figures of saints 
and apostles under canopies. The exterior moulding is finely 
carved with leafage. Above the arch is a pannel with a 
sculptured Adoration of the Kings—of which we have heard 
before. It was from the niches of the buttresses that the statues 
of the four Latin Docturs were so rudely torn. Their places are 
empty, but we cannot add meaningless. The vacant niches tell 
astory quite as impressive, though not perhaps so edifying, as that 
which would have been suggested had Augustine, Ambrose, 
Gregory, and Jerome remained as the solemn guardians of the entry. 
The sculpture of the Adoration is by Redfern, and is very good. . 
external work of this class the modern school has been far from 
unsuccessful. It is when we find asimilar order of decoration ap- 
plied to what should be the noblest portions of a great church, and 
especially to the reredos, that we cannot but draw a comparison 
between old times and new, not very favourable to the latter. Here, 
and in pictorial decoration, is a worthy field for the greatest artists 
of the day. But where are the modern Giottos and Orcagnas ? 
and who will care five centuries hence for carvings which, how- 
ever good to a certain aan seem a3 if turned out by the score 
from the same «vorkshop 
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FOREIGN REFUGEES IN LONDON. 


he 3 Vicissitudes of Families are a favourite subject with writers 
of the histories that verge on romance; but there might be 
far more exciting and pathetic reading in faithful narratives of the 
vicissitudes of individuals. No doubt one may draw impressive 
lessons of the instability of human greatness and the vanity of 
human ambitions from the slow decay of an ancient race, or the 
gradual descent of its lineal representatives from the dais of the 
castle to the chimney-corner in the cottage. But generally in these 
cases the family has had ample time to reconcile itself to its 
dwindling grandeur, and has subsided with slow-growing resigna- 
tion from wealth and power to toil and poverty. We may listen to 
such a story with a thrill of interest, but there is little room for 
strong personal sympathy. With individuals it is altogether 
different. Whether their downfall may have been brought about 
by their misfortunes or by their faults, it is happily not in 
ordinary human nature to help feeling for the victim of some 
crushing change. If a man who was born with fair prospects 
is carried to a pauper’s grave after a life of humiliation and 
wretchedness, we are more disposed to pity than to judge him. 
But it is not very frequently that our sympathies are appealed to 
by the publication of one of these melancholy tales. Men who 
have succumbed in such painful struggles seldom leave auto- 
biographies behind them. Probably for the latter part of their 
burdensome existence they have made it their business to burrow 
out of sight, enveloping themselves and their proceedings in 
secresy. Nor do the relations and acquaintances who kept them 
at arm’s length, or even those casual benefactors who capriciously 


menched them helping hand, care to condescend on particulars | possible, and with the lightest conceivable luggage. Except for the 


which but rarely redound to their credit. ‘The glimpses we get at 
such shattered lives are for the most part to be had in the proceed- 
ings of some Coroner's jury called in to pronounce a hurried opinion 
on the closing act in the eventful history. A case of this kind was 
briefly reported the other day in the newspapers. There was an 
inquiry held at the Vestry Room, Soho, on the body of the Count 
de Lally-Tollendal, who had been discovered dead in a coal-cellar. 
We fear that there was nothing very singular or exceptional in 
the circumstances, unless it is to be found in the fact that the de- 
ceased bore a well-known historical name. He was the great- 
grandson of that Lally-Tollendal who, after distinguishing himself 
with the Irish brigade at Fontenoy, figured as Governor of the 
French settlement of Pondicherry in the gallant, though unsuc- 
cessful, campaigns against Clive, and who subsequently, in the 
words of Macaulay, “ was dragged to the common place of execu- 
tion with a gag between his lips.” Thus there was a certain sad 
similarity between the life of the man who died in Soho and that 
of his more distinguished ancestor who was guillotined in Paris; 
but the parallel, so far as it goes, was all in favour of the latter. 


herd up the country in Australia and New Zealand who has held 
Her Majesty’s commission or graduated with credit at a Univer- 
sity. We do not suppose that the reflections of these men are of 
the most satisfactory or inspiriting character; but, nineteen times 
out of twenty, they have the doubtful consolation of knowing that 
they have only their own folly to blame; and, besides, they have 
strength and health to earn a sort of living. That they have their 
seasons of intense depression we may be sure; but at all events the 
body is clothed and fed, andin the distractions of an active out- 
of-door life they may learn to forget themselves, and even to be happy. 
When the body is alternately hard worked and tired out the mind 
must find alternate exhilaration and repose. But the fate of many 
of the foreign refugees in London must be a refinement of an 
Inferno on earth, and the only thing that can possibly help to cheer 
them is that hope is not entirely left behind. As they were 
banished by one turn of the political wheel, another revolution 
may possibly bring them home again. But in the meantime all 
is as cheerless as may be. Many of them were men in good posi- 
tions, and already they are far advanced in life. Their habits, 
such as they were, had been formed; probably they were 
thinkers and students; possibly they were well to do and accus- 
tomed to luxuries. At least they lived in some comfort on 
their earnings as professional men, or were in the receipt of hi 

wages as skilled artisans. That their prospects were suddenly 
clouded may have been due either to their patriotism or to less 
creditable causes. Hither way, the consequences are the same, 
although in the former case they may find comfort in an approving 
conscience. They had to leave home at a moment's notice; and if 
they had little time to waste on packing, it was of the less conse- 
quence as they had to make their escape as unobtrusively as: 


| clothes in which they stand up, they land in England almost 


as destitute as on the day they were born, Even English- 


men, with a home or hotel before them, must have experienced 


a depressing sensation on stepping out on a London railway 


| platform on a damp morning after a holiday spent in the sunny 


The refugee lingered out the latter part of his life in squalor, | 


and died in the most abject misery. An oflicer of the Société 
de Bienfaisance gaye evidence on the subject. He had 
known the Count for a considerable time as a pensioner 
of the Society. The Count did not stoop to beg, but he 
resigned himself to be helped. Nearly every day the old genile- 
man presented himself for the dole of bread, which was handed to 
him neatly done up in a parcel, and which he acknowledged with 
a courteous bow. He seems to have had no money at his com- 
mand, or next to none, for he was indebted for oceasional sleep- 
ing quarters to the charity of a tailor, who appears to have asked 
neither rent nor questions of him. It is fair to say that, according 
to the evidence, he was not actually starved ; rather, like Prince 
David of Rothsay in the Fair Maid of Perth, he ‘ceased to exist.” 
Thanks to inadequate nourishment, his bodily strength gave way, 
and it is clear that cold and other hardships had their share in has- 
tening hisend. We can easily conceive that the superfluities of 
his wardrobe had gone to the pawnbroker’s, and the doctor pro- 
nounced that the place where he lay was unfit for human habitation, 
and “that it was a mystery how any one could live in it for a 
night.” We need make no surmises as to whether the old man’s 
life was embittered by involuntary contrasts between his lot 
and that of the ancestors whose title he inherited. But, 
from the evidence of the Benevolent Society's officer, we may be 
sure that he was hampered in his struggle for life by the con- 
sciousness of his rank and his feelings as a gentleman. And what 
may have made the struggle in his case at once more intense and 
more exasperating was the belief that, if he could only hold 
out long enough, he might exchange starvation for riches, and 
regain a station befitting his rank. At least it is suggested that 
he was the next heir to a great inheritance, though it might be 
rash to pronounce too confidently on the grounds for this assertion. 


Possibly the Count’s case may have been an extreme one; no 
doubt it was unusually romantic ; but we have no reason, as we 
have said, to believe it altogether exceptional. The quarters round 
Scho and Leicester Square must always conceal an extraordinary 
amount of suffering. The foreign refugees who take advantage of 
the privileges of asylum here have, as a class, no counterpart in 
English society. We have scapegraces enough, no doubt, who 
tind themselves feeding upon husks with the swine, and with little 
hope of having fatted calves killed for them. In the time of the Aus- 

inn gold mania many disclosures came to light which were 
freely turned to account by newspaper Correspondents and writers oi 
fiction. We heard of the sons of peers turning their clumsy hands 
to cookery, of baronets driving bullock drays and serving in suttlers’ 
shops. At this moment doubtless there is many a so.itary shep- 


South. Imagine what it must be toa man who has been lapped 
all his days in sunshine, and who sees his apprehensions as to. 
our climate surpassed by the grim reality. He has no place 
to go to, no friends, no introductions, and the scanty sum in 
his purse must be carefully husbanded, since it is more than 
problematical when it will be renewed. Yet there is nothing 
for it but to give himself over to be pillaged by the cabman who 
drives him to the purlieus of Leicester Square. No wonder if, 
under the first impressions of that sombre quarter in a dripping 
day, he should recall to mind the reputed proclivities of the Engli 
to suicide. Nor do things improve on further acquaintance. The 
rare days of genuine sunshine in an English summer are but a 
_ mockery of what he has been used to. The gleams that 

reak the gloom of the interminable winter are ghastly reflections 
of his earlier memories. The weight of the leaden skies and of the 
damp-laden air lies heavily on a soul that is already sufficiently 
inclined to sink. The enclosures in Soho and Leicester Squares 
are somewhat less repulsive now than they used to be; but 
the blackened streets and the grimy sparrows are but a poor 
substitute for the Villa Reale, the Pincian, the Cascine, or the 
Tuileries. When he strolls out, the exile has to pick his way over 
slippery pavements, or wade through seas of mud, splashed by 
passing cabs and omunibuses. As he slinks homewards, wet and 
weary, we shrink from following him into his sleeping den. 

I:ven if one of these luckless strangers happens to be far better 
off than the mass of his exiled compatriots, his way of living is not 
to be envied. We have tried, from motives of curiosity, one or 
two of the foreign restaurants with which the refugees’ quarter 
of London abounds, but curiosity has been extinguished by 
the sight and smell of suspicious sauces and mysterious 
entrées. The cafés are as different from the gay establish- 
ments on the Boulevards as the watery compound of cloudy 
chicory from the fragrant essences of Tortoni or Bignon. But 
what have the crowd of .foreign refugees to do with such 
parodies of luxuries us these? Like the unhappy Count de 
Lally-Tollendal, they have to live from hand to mouth, or rather, 
to starve as best they can. Only themselves and the more intel- 
ligent sergeants of police, or an occasional ofticer of some charitable 
Society, can guess how they keep body and soul together. You may 
see one of them under the glitter of the gaslights, shuddering in 
a threadbare frock-coat tightly pinned to the throat, hungrily 
eyeing the costermongers’ barrows or the windows of the cheap 
butchers. To many of the better educated the loss of their books 
is nearly as painful as the deprivation of food; and they are con- 
scious of accomplishments which ought to fetch their price. They 
are ashamed to beg, and they are innocent of the use of their hands ; 
while they have been learning to their sad experience that their 
education and accomplishments are a drug. Considering that they 
find it so diilicult to help themselves, it is well for their wives and 
families that they should be lonely, however it may add to their 
personal grief. But it is hard to imagine a more miserable fate; 
they are eager to work, were it only to distract themselves, but. 
chances of employment perpetually elude them in the most bustling 
city in the world; they are starving by inches in the midst of 
luxury, with scarcely a ray ‘of hope to lighten their future. If 
they still cling to any shreds of self-respect, it is but added 
poignancy to the inevitable wretchedness. We shall not follow 


| them further. Their best friends in their dying moments, if they 


are fortunate enough to find company at ali, are probably the 
viicizls of the parish, with whom perhaps they have not even a 
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common medium of communication; and a 


the melancholy story. When one thinks of what they may have | 


Saget to be, and of what they are, such lives and deaths are a 


holy commentary on the irony of destiny and the vanity of | 


human wishes. 


FATHER CURCI AND THE VATICAN. 


prow expulsion of Father Curci from the Jesuit Order by 
command of the Pope would in any case be a significant fact. 
But its significance is greatly enhanced by a consideration of the 
circumstances and of the antecedents of this last victim of 
Curialistic meanness and intolerance. In the first place it must be 
remembered that Father Curci is, in the fullest sense of the word, a 
representative man. He is—or rather was, if the order for his 
expulsion has been already carried out—a professed Jesuit, who 
had taken “ the four vows,” is high in the confidence of his own 
order and of the Court of Rome, and a celebrated preacher ; and 


he’ had been for years editor of the Civilta Cattolica, the organ of 


the Roman Jesuits, and, as Ultramontanes have themselves called 
it, the Monitteur of the Papal Government. Considering the strin- 
gent and universal obedience to which Jesuits are pledged, it is 
scarcely conceivable that he should have preached and written as 
he has done without at least the tacit sanction of his superiors. 
And this at once gives peculiar importance to the Rayione dell 

a which he published in 1875, first as a preface to his 
Lectures on the Gospels and then as a separate pamphlet, and makes 
the summary condemnation of his teaching the more remarkable. 
In the next place, while his opinions differ widely enough from 
Cardinal Manning’s—who speaks of the temporal power as “ the 
sovereignty or independence with which God in His Providence 
invested the Head of His Church upon earth,” and the permanent 
loss of it as implying that “ the political order of the Christian 
world will be dissolved”—yet they certainly cannot be called 
extreme or revolutionary ; it a) indeed that the Diritto and 
other Liberal papers deprecate his proposals as dangerous to their 
own programme. His offence in the eyes of the Vatican is not 
that ne has embraced the Revolution—tor he has done nothing of 
the kind—but simply that he has had the courage and good sense to 
look facts in the face instead of quarrelling with them, and to con- 
sider how the change of situation may be frankly accepted and 
made subservient to the interests of the Church. This is what the 
Pope designates “ a downright impertinence,” and has directed the 
General of the Jesuits to punish by virtual, if not formal, expul- 
sion from the Order. As the Special Correspondent of the Tvmes 
observed the other day, “Such men as Tosti, Curci, or Passaglia, 
though valued as useful servants, had no chance with him (Pius 
IX.), norhad Dr. Newman.” Yet all these are men of exceptional 
learning, one of them of consummate genius, and all, with the 
possible and partial exception of Passaglia, not only enthusiastic- 
ally devoted to the service of their Church, but profoundly 
deferential towards its authorities. All however are, in their 
several degrees, men of independence of mind, and when con- 
a that black is black, are not prepared to aflirm that it is 
white. 


And now it may be as well, before coming to more recent 
occurrences, to give our readers some idea of the little publication 
issued by Father Curci two years ago, and which, although taking 
the shape of a preface to his work on the Gospels, is mainly occu- 
pied with discussing the ge condition of the Church, and 
enunciates principles which have obviously a wider scope than in 
their immediate application to the Temporal Power. It is addressed 
directly ad populum and sold for 50 cents as though intended for 
general dissemination, and its tone throughout is to advise a frank 
acceptance of the status quo, and to abandon all idea of a restoration 
of the Temporal Power and the old political ascendency of the 
Church; her appeal henceforth should be made rather to the 

ople than to Governmente. The author doves not fall 
Into the common Ultramontane mistake of confounding the 
Italian movement of the present day with former revolutionary 
outbreaks which have culminated and ne away. “ The cireum- 
stances of the present persecution of the Church differ from those 
of old so as to prevent the ing nature of those old storms of 
gana a from atlording any ground of hope that the present will 

of the same short duration. The main cause of this is to be 
found in the moderate nature [the italics are his own] of the present 
war against the Church. All violent movements exhaust them- 
selves; they are fires of straw which burn themselves out.” Not 
that Father Curci sympathizes with this movement, which he con- 
siders “ substantially a revived Paganism,” but he holds it to be a 
duty to God and the Church to inquire whether the altered condi- 
tions it has introduced are likely to be permanent. His reply is in 
the affirmative, and inasmuch as “the Sovereign author of this 
change, that is of all that is good in it, is God,” it really opens the 
way to a new triumph for the Church, not ‘“ by means of riches 
worldly power,” which often prove prejudicial to her, but “ in 

the order of te heavenly and spiritual blessings,” for the sake of 
which alone she exists. The withdrawal of temporal privileges may 
be a mercy in disguise, as it withdraws the temptation to 
abuse them. Tem prosperity is not divinely guaranteed 
to the Church, but indestractibility and infallible guidance. 
ver—and this was perhaps the most unpalatable truth of 

all to those concerned—the Church in [taly has herself to thank 


| 
| 


per's funeral closes for the present hostile attitude of her children ; the italics here are 


our own :— 

The generation which has now the entire government of Italy, and which, 
unhappily, is alone capable of governing it, did not spring up ready formed, 
like the companions of Cadmus from the dragon’s teeth. It was formed in 
those days thought to be happy, and to which many would think it a great 
happiness to return. Those who were boys from 1830 to 1850 are now 
adults in the prime of life. Yes! Gentlemen! with the Pope in the enjoy- 
ment of his temporal power, with legitimate princes on the throne, with the 
authority of the bishops everywhere respected, with the action of the regular 
and secular clergy in full and unrestricted operation, with full liberty to do 
whatever was judged expedient for averting evils to come, with the parents 
of families for the most part Christian, we——and I in my imperceptibly small 
part—we have formed this flower of a laity. 

This was pretty plain speaking from a Jesuit and a trusted coun- 
sellor of the Vatican. But for the time it escaped censure, probably 
because he was a Jesuit. 


What brought matters to a crisis was a letter privately addressed 
by Father Curci to His Holiness, of which the Pope is said to 
have expressed his approval, but a copy of which found its way 
through the unfriendly hand of an official of the Papal Court into 
the columns of the Rivista Europea, and was reprinted in the 
Univers. The concessions proposed in this letter are indeed moderate 
enough, and such as would undoubtedly, if they could be realized, 
tend much to the aggrandizement of the Church. The Italian 
Constitution is to be loyally accepted, and the reigning dynasty 
recognized, “on condition that they will reign as Christians,” and 
that whatever has hitherto been done of an unchristian character 
shall be legally annulled, the “Catholic Apostolic” and Roman 
religion being distinctly acknowledged as the established faith. This 
is a tolerably comprehensive saving clause to begin with, and the 
writer goes on to stipulate for the Pope a position which is at least 
equal to that held by his predecessors before the days of Charle- 
magne :— 

Over an Italy thus constituted a sovereignty which should secure his 

complete independence would belong to the Pope; not an illusory sove- 
reignty such as that provided by the guarantees, but one true and most real, 
although high-placed, very large and mainly moral. The nature of this 
must be studied, discussed, and agreed on. But it may at once be said that 
its principal elements must consist in—1. Preserving the King, and con- 
ferring on him authority as by the grace of God, and not given by the 
people. 2. The possession of means of efficaciously and legally preventing 
laws which are contrary to religion and morality. 3. So ordering the con- 
dition of things at Rome as that the Pope may be able to remain there 
worthily, as a true Sovereign, not of Rome, but of Italy. 
The adoption of this policy would, it is urged, have the further 
advantage of weaning Italy from her fatal tendency to make 
common cause with anti-Catholic Germany, and bringing her back 
to her natural alliance with France, which would probably include 
alliance with England. And this-is how the result would be 
brought about :— 

The idea having been loyally entertained by the King (and there is more 
than one indication that he would accept it with all his heart), and the 
proper arrangements having been made, the Chambers would be dissolved 
and a Christian Ministry would be named, for the formation of which 
excellent elements might vet be feund in Italy, especially in old Piedmont. 
The Pope and the King would make their explicit and frank declarations 
in this sense ; and for a few months the Ministry would modify in the 
sense of the new policy the personal of the Administration. The 
greater number of officials who serve only for interest would 
remain, and perhaps serve more willingly under the new régime. 
At the same time an abundant, vigorous, and Christian press would 
combat the Opposition press, to which free liberty should be 
allowed. As for opposition in the street, there is the army, which 
is brave and faithiul to the King; and that is enough on that 
head. Then, when everything is thus prepared, we should come to the 
general elections. Now, when with regard to these the Pope and the King 
were agreed together, and the Church and the Government, the latter 
availing itself of all the legal means it has in its power, and the former put- 
ting into action its potent organism of bishops and parish priests, specially 
among the rural populations, which in Italy form far more than nine- 
tenths of the whole, there cannot be the smallest doubt that we should 
obtain a Parliament with an immense majority of Christian members. And 
when that was obtained, all would have been gained. 

We are not saying how far this scheme is a reasonable or 
practical one, though it is quite conceivable that the acceptance of 
Italian unity on the part of the Pope might elicit an enthusi- 
astic — from the mass of the people m a strongly Catholic 
sense. It is enough to observe here that the proposal cannot, to 
say the least, be regarded as inimical to the a or interests 
of the Papacy. It bears some analogy to what was proposed years 
ago by Gioberti, whose bitterest opponents were the Jesuits, 
with Father Curci at their head. It appears however that the 
letter has been condemned by the Congregation of the Index, and 
that the almost abject submission of the author who has expressed 
his profound regret at having written anything displeasing to the 
Holy Father, though intended for his eye alone, has not availed 
to save his place in the Order of which he has been a member for 
fifty years and has long been regarded as one of the brightest 
ornaments ; for it matters nothing whether he has been formally 
ejected, or “* permitted "—which means ordered—by the General 
to retire. Neither was Passaglia saved by his untlinching devotion 
to the extremest spiritual pretensions of the Papacy and his con- 
spicuous services in the perl © ishment and vindication of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, when once he turned against the 
Temporal Power. A greater man than either, whose name and 
whose services the Vatican is glad enough to utilize when available 
for its own ends, is doomed to “a conspiracy of silence,” because 
he cannot frame his lips to utter the conventional Shibboleths. It 
is held necessary to speak of him with deference when he is 
mentioned, but supremely expedient, as a general rule, to 
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avoid speaking of him at all. In his latest publication he has 
explained at some length how the “regal” or “ political” may 
sometimes come to interfere, and even to interfere unduly, with 
the “ prophetical” office of the Church; and the treatment ac- 
corded in the present day to her most illustrious champions, him- 
self among the number, is a characteristic illustration of it. The 
men who have, and still more the men who have not, been made 
Cardinals by Pius IX., supply a living comment on the policy by 
which the Papacy did not acquire its greatness but hopes to keep it. 
Dillinger, Strossmayer, Gioberti, Darboy, Newman, even Dupan- 
loup and Ketteler, never had a chance of the purple, which in Italy 
was snatched from Rosmini to be lavished on a worthless suc- 
cession of his more obsequious countrymen, while in Ireland Dr. 
Russell remains President of Maynooth and Dr. Cullen is Cardinal 
and Primate. Father Curci after all has no reason to complain, 
or at least no reason to be surprised at the fate which has befallen 
him under the existing réyime; he has only paid the inevitable 
penalty of presuming, albeit with much diffidence and after long 
years of preparation, to call his soul his own. 


AN UNEDITED CHARTER OF TITE CONQUEROR, 


ie the course of last year (*) we called attention to an un- 
a document preserved among the records of the church 
ells which threw a remarkable amount of light on the state 

of things in the early years of the reign of William the Conqueror. 
This was the deed of sale by which Bishop Giso bought the lands 
of Combe, a sale which is recorded in his autobiography and 
which is implied in Domesday, and of which the deed now gives 
us every detail. Some of our readers will perhaps remember the 
picture—it needed no great flight of imagination to make ita 
vivid one—of the Old Lady sitting in the up-tloor of the stone 


church of Wilton of her own building, surrounded by her still | 


English court, while Azor the seller and the Bishop the buyer 
come before her with their respective goldsmiths to prove the good- 
ness of the six marks of gold for which the land is sold. Tew 
documents illustrate within the same space so many points of 
local and personal interest. It has since been printed, with some 
remarks and some references to our article, by Mr. F. H. Dickinson, 


in the last published volume of Transactions of the Somersetshire | 


Archeological and Natural History Society. We have since had set 
before us another document, also from the same Lzber Albus of the 
Chapter of Wells, of a somewhat earlier date, also referring to lands 
in Somerset, which does not perhaps illustrate so many curious and 
minute points as the deed of sale of Combe, but which is perhaps 
of still higher value for the general history of England. 

Both these documents, we must remember, like other pieces in 
the same collection, are mere copies made some centuries after the 
date of the originals. The Ziber Albus of Wells was written 
out after 1483. We are therefore left to judge of their genuine- 
ness or spuriousness wholly by internal evidence. The date of 
the handwriting and the whole science of the palzographer do 
not help us. And we must uot only judge by the internal evi- 
dence; we must also make allowance for the carelessness and 
ignorance of transcribers to whom the language, the facts, and the 
customs of the eleventh century were much less familiar than they 
are to ourselves. 

The present document is a grant of William the Conqueror, by 
which he confirms Lanwell and some other lands in Somerset to Giso, 
Bishop of Wells. Banwell is well known to antiquaries for a fine 
church, and to paleontologists for its bone-caves. Along with Con- 
gresbury, it formed a possession which Cnut gave asa private estate to 
Dudoc, the Saxon Bishop of Wells, the predecessor of the Lotharingian 
Giso. Dudoe by his will left the lands to the see; but his intention 
was hindered by Earl Harold. Giso however continued to claim 
them; and it appears from Domesday that, at the time of the 
Survey, Banwell, though not Congresbury, bad been given to the 
see. Thisis the plain story, as it is told by Giso himself; in the 
hands of later writers it has grown into various wild fables about 
Harold despoiling the see, driving away the canons, and what not. 
But it is plain from Giso’s own narrative—our only authority—that 
Harold took nothing from the see which the see had ever pos- 
sessed, but merely hindered the carrying out of Dudoc’s will. The 
presumption therefore is that Harold acted on some legal claim ; 
as, for instance, that the Saxon Bishop, being a foreigner, could 
not make a will, but thet his property went to the King or to the 
Earl. That this was the ground is a mere possible conjecture ; 
but it is certain that such a claim would have been good in law in 
some places both of England and of the Continent. However 
this may be, we learn from Giso’s own story that he never gave up 
his claim to the disputed lands, and Domesday shows that, with 
— to Banwell, his claim in the end succeeded. It is sin- 
gular however that Giso himself says nothing about the 

t of Banwell, though he does record how he obtained from 
Villiam the sion of Winesham, with which Harold had 
nothing to do, but which was kept from the see by another person, 
one /Elfsige. However the Domesday entry is enough for the 
fact, and now we have the deed which shows the time and circum- 
stances of the fact. 

In judging of the genuineness or spuriousness of a document of 
this kind, a study of the signatures is one of the most important 
points. Can the persons whose signatures are added to the docu- 
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ment have ever met? It does not affect the genuineness of the 
signatures if some of the witnesses are described by titles which they 
did not bear at the alleged date of the writing, but which they 
did bear afterwards. It often happened that mevely the name was 
written at the time, and that the description was added after- 
wards as a kind of gloss. In an original such an addition might 
be detected by the ditterence of ink or handwriting; in a copy 
there would be -of course no difference between the original 
writing and the gloss. In this case however we need not apply 
this argument. If we look through the signatures, it is easy to 
see that the persons who sign it could very well have met at 
one particular time, though they could not have met at any 
other time, earlier or later. The deed is signed by King William, 
Queen Matilda, the Archbishops Stigand and Ealdred, the Bishops 
Odo (Bayeux), Hugh (Lisieux), Geoffrey (Coutances), Hermann 
(Sherborne), Leofric (Exeter), A&thelmer (Elmham—for this 
Bishop must be meant by the meaningless Gi/meer=Aigelmer), 
William (London), Egelric=/Ethelric (Selsey), Walter (ILere- 
ford), and Remigius (Dorchester). There is another episco 
signature of “* Wulfsig,” which one can only suppose was meant for 
Wulfstan of Worcester. These bishops could not have met toge- 
ther before the Christmas of 1067, when Remigius was conse- 
| crated; they could not have met after the death of Ealdred 
| in September 1069. Dut the only time when they could 
have met in the presence of Queen Matilda is between her 
coming to England for her coronation at Pentecost 1068 and 
her return to Normandy in the former half of 1099. The Karls. 
(* Duces”) who sign are William—that is, William Fitz-Osbern, 
Earl of Hereford—Waltheof, and Eadwine. After them follows 
“Qotbertus frater regis’; that is, Robert Count of Mortain, 
lord of nearly all Cornwall, but who, as Professor Stubbs 
shows, was never Earl of it. Then comes “ Rotgerus princeps ” ; 
that is doubtless Roger of Montgomery, afterwards Earl of 
Shrewsbury. We have then the date fixed more narrowly 
again to a time when Waltheof and Eadwine were stil! Earls, 
when William Fitz-Osbern was already an Earl, but when Roger 
' of Montgomery was not yet an Earl. The moment of Matilda's 
coronation exactly suits that state of things. William Fitz- 
Osbern was appointed Earl in 1067; Roger of Montgomery 
could not have been appointed Earl till later in 1068, At the time 
' of the Queen's coronation neither Waltheof nor Eadwine had yet 
revolted ; Eadwine was still Earl of the Mercians; Waltheof, not 
yet Earl of the Northumbrians, was Earl of Northampton and 
Huntingdon. The meeting of these Dishops and these Earls, 
together with the Queen, is perfectly possib!e in the summer of 
1068 ; it is not possible earlier or later. 

A kind of impulse leads the inquirer to look at the signatures first 
of all. But the document has a date. It was done “ anno dominic 
incarnationis mill. lxvii. Indict. vi.” This date is impossible ; the 
sixth year of the indiction is 1068, not 1067. The date is contirmed 

| again by this kind of mistake, which forms an undesigned coin- 
cidence. We can hardly doubt that the real date in the original 
was “ mill. lxviii.,” and that the transcriber left out ani. This is 
much more likely than that he should turn v into vi. 

It is hardly possible that a forger should have drawn up a list 
| of signatures which could stand so minute an examination as this. 
At the very least, he must have copied a real list of signatures 
attached to some genuine document. And for the purposes of general 
history it would be almost as important to know that these 
persons met at the time of Matilda’s coronation and signed any- 
thing, as to know they met and signed this particular grant of 
Banwell. But those whom we have mentioned are by no means 
the only persons who sign the grant, and the names and titles 
together with the date are highly instructive. ‘The time is just 
after William .had subdued the West, but while the North was 
still unconquered. The northern Earls were at his court, but their 
land and its people had not submitted. We see then that Giso came 
about William to get possession of Banwell almost as soon as 
William had power to do anything in Somerset. Dut this was not 
William’s first act on behalf of Giso. There is evidence to show 
that Winesham had been already restored. The writ of William 
restoring it will be found in the Monasticon, ii. 288. It is 
addressed “ Ailnodo abbati et Tovi vicecomiti et omnibus baronibus 
[pegnas Sumersete.” That is to say, Wineslium was held to be 

nd unjustly retained by a ts person; therefore the King 
_ sends a mere writ to the Sheriff to have justice done. But Banwell 
had passed to the Crown, and its alienation needed the more 
| solemn sanction of aGemot. A writ would be sent off at once; the 

Bauwell matter would be kept for the pentecostal Gemét. This 
| does not explain why Giso does not mention his acquisition of 
Banwell ; it does explain why he does not couple that acquisition 
with the recovery of Winehen. The date to which the document 
is fixed exactly agrees with the character of the signatures. We 
have mentioned those only which help to fix the date. But there 
are a crowd of others, Norman and English. In later documents 
of William's reign the English signatures die out. At this time, 
a year and a half after William’s coronation, at a moment when 
no actual war was waging, when William really possessed 
only the southern and eastern part of the island, when he 
was in truth little more than King of the West-Saxons, the 
English signatures are naturally many. There are four English 
Abbots, and no Norman. Of these, A<thelnoth of Glaston- 
bury was a person concerned, being addressed in the writ 
about Winesham. The description of the LMarls as “ Dux” 
seems to point to an English scribe; a Norman would have used 
_ © Comes,” aud he would have added the title to Robert of Mortain. 
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Count in Normandy, though not Earl in England. The description 
of Roger of Montgomery as “ princeps” is also English. He was 
a great man, but as yet he had no definite title. Tofig, the Sheriff of 
the shire concerned, signs with the English title of “ minister,” 
that is ¢ Among the Norman signatures, besides famous 
men like Walter Gifford—whose name is spelled in a very Eng- 
lish way, Gefeheard—and Hugh of Montfort, we find “ Willelm 
de Curcello,” “ Serlo de Burca,” and “ Rotgerus Derundel,” all of 
whom appear in Domesday as landowners in Somerset. We have 
also, placed lower down in the list than we should have looked for 
him, “ Richard filius regis,” which shows that William’s young 
second son came to England with his mother. The chief Norman 
ignatures come before the Englishmen, but some are mixed u 

with the Englishmen. This illustrates a law of William, by whic 
those Normans who had been naturalized under Edward counted 
as Englishmen. We thus find coupled together “ Bundi Stallere ” 
and “Rotbert Stallere.” The second, of course, is Edward's 
favourite Robert the son of Wymarc. The signature of Bondig 
shows that he kept his office under William ; how long, we cannot 
tell. It may therefore help to support the genuineness of some 
Westminster writs in which he is also mentioned. And among the 
English signatures we have a good many local men whose names 
appearin the saleof Combe, and who are naturally called on to witness 
a document affecting their own shire. Such, besides the Sheriff 
Tofig, are Wulfweard, Herding, Adzor the seller of Combe, Brixi, 
and Bribtric, whether the obscure son of Dodda or the more famous 
son of Allfgar. 

Here then we have in the summer of 1068 just such a set of 
signatures as we might look for in a document of the summer of 
1068 affecting matters in Somerset. We turn to the body of the 
document, and we see in it something of the inflated style of the 
older Latin charters, while the style of William is characteristic- 
ally made imperial— Willelmus dei ia tocius Brittanie 
monarches.” But one phrase follows which may be thought to go 
far against the genuineness of the document. Duduc makes the 
gift ; “ Haroldus vero Rex cupiditate inflammatus abstulerat.” It is 
certainly not the manner of documents of William's reign to call 
Harold “ King”; and moreover Harold was not King at the time 
when the transaction, whatever we are to call it, happened. In 
itself this is ugly, but it is the only thing in the whole document 
which has anything suspicious about it. Is it then enough to make 
us set aside a document which has such a mass of curious and 
incidental evidence in its favour? Harold is certainly called King 
in one Westminster document attributed to William, but then it 
is a Westminister document. But even the compilers of Domes- 
day, who so carefully describe Harold simply as 1, have inad- 
vertently let one entry stand where his rule is described by 
the word “ regnavit.”. The English scribe may have risked 
the insertion of the title, and it may have passed unnoticed in 
an assembly where the mass of those who could read or write 
were clearly Englishmen. There was as yet no subtle Lanfranc 
to spy out everything. Or again, we must remember that we are 
dealing not with the original, but with thecopy. Was “ Rex” a 
gloss which the copyist transferred to the text? Was the original 
word “Dux”? Did the translator get puzzled at it and turn it 
into “Rex”? Any of these conjectures would seem more likely 
than that a forger should have been so preternaturally ingenious 
as to invent or light upon a set of signatures which exactly suit 
. short time of a few months, and which suit no time earlier or 

ter. 

As usual, the body of the document is in Latin ; the heading and 
the boundaries are in English. The boundaries are, of course, of 
high local, but only of local, interest. The t itself certainly 
helps to give us a clearer notion of the state of things ata time less 
than two years after King William came into England. The 

rocess of confiscation of Englishmen’s lands and of removal of 
lishmen from their offices, which went on bit by bit through 
all William’s reign, is as yet at an early stage. There is already 
one Norman Earl, one Norman Bishop; but no English Earl or 
Bishop has yet been removed from his post. A crowd of 
Englishmen of lower rank still hold a position high enough to be 
summoned to the Assembly and invited to sign its acts. 
at Whitsuntide 1068, the Court of William was still more English 
than Norman. This one document, in itself of only local import- 
ance, sets all this before us; it lets us see more clearly than 
recorded history enables us to see who were the men, Norman 
rw English, who stood by when Matilda the Lady was hallowed 
to Queen. 


WANDERING SHEEP. 


Sy love of the drama is instinctive in human nature, but 
there is often an even greater pleasure in fitting up the mental 
theatre in which the spectator imagines himself as the princi 

actor. Have not most of us sometimes fancied ourselves as the 
possessors of a hundred thousand a year, or as Prime Ministers, 
or perhaps, in some exceptionally morbid mood, condemned 
felons, and wondered what our sensations and actions would 
be like under the circumstances? This is one of the com- 
monest forms of castle-building, beguiling our waking hours and 
haunting our dreams. Needless to say, it is generally as unlike 
reality as it is unprofitable, and, although the parent of poetry and 
fiction, it also generates idleness, prejudice, and egotism. Among 


n short, - 


the varied characters and situations we have pondered over may be 
that of a man who has been con- or per-verted to a religion other 
than that in which he was educated. Not long ago, a clergyman 
who had been much exercised by the secession of a member of his 
flock preached a sermon upon the subject, and, after expressing a 
wish that the erring one might be prayed for—which, we believe, 
is generally regarded by the subject of such devotions as a mean 
method of insult—he invited the assembled congregation to join 
in singing the well-known hymn, beginning— 
I was a wandering sheep, 


with the result of causing at least one of his hearers to meditate 
upon the probable sensations and experiences of the sheep when 
it had escaped from the fold. 

It is one of the most remarkable facts in psychology, 
that after any shock or disaster, such as pecuniary ruin, the 
announcement by a physician of fatal disease, or even condem- 
uation to execution, the victim becomes habituated to the unex- 

d reality in an amazingly brief space of time. In a few 
ours, sometimes in a few minutes, the calamity seems quite an 
old affair. Indeed the sufferer can scarcely realize the thet that 
but a short time ago he was without it. And so also in the case 
of a change of religion. After the first painful wrench, instead of 
everything seeming new and ill-fitting, the convert (we use the 
term in a general sense) feels as if he had been a votary of his new 
faith foryears. Premising thus much of the general after-state of the 
wandering sheep, let us look back on his condition previously to his 
escape from the fold. With the causes which induce people to change 
their religion we have here nothing todo, but we may observe that 
a very commonplace, indirect, or trivial circumstance not un- 
frequently forms the last straw which breaks the theological back 
of the waverer, and causes him to take one of the most important 
‘steps of his life. A fit of temper,a real or fancied slight, the 
exhibition of a foolish piece of bigotry on the of one in whom 
implicit confidence has hitherto been p » annoyance at an 
article in a favourite newspaper—such, or even less important trifles, 
often turn the trembling scale in a person’s religious life. The de- 
cision being arrived at, before taking the final step it is the lot 
of most converts to undergo some of the most painful interviews of 
their lives ; interviews in comparison with which those with the 
dentist are an absolute pleasure, and the recollection of which ever 
causes a shudder. Little less distressing are the lengthy letters 
both received and written, and upon the rough copies of 
which much time and paper are wasted. To the pain thus 
caused is added the weariness produced by the volumes 
and volumes of theological literature which the would-be rene- 
ee has to wade through for his own and his friends’ satisfaction. 
uch studies, when lavishly entered upon by one who is unused 
to this description of reading, are almost sure, when unguided, to 
confuse and even warp the mind. Although the parallel scarcely 
holds good throughout, we sm compare the poor religious waverer, 
overwhelmed with theological treatises, to an invalid endeavouring 
to cure himself by studying every medical work bearing upon the 
subject of his peculiar disease. But the poor wretch who is trying 
to form for himself a religious diagnosis 1s in some ways in an even 
worse plight, for he is superabundantly supplied not only with 
books of his own selection, but also with countless others relent- 
lessly showered on him by his friends. In their anxiety to induce 
him to read all that is to be said on what they term “ both 
sides of the question,” which means everything that can be 
conceived in support of their own views, his relatives and acquaint- 
ances too frequently defeat their own object by simply disgusting 
him with the very name of their denomination. He is indeed an 
object of pity, and keenly does he sympathize with Job in his 
remarks about his friends. Not only does he suffer spiritually, 
but also bodily; his liver gets out of order, his digestion breaks 
down, and dreams and nightmares disturb his rest. But the dread 
deed is not yet done; the very knowledge that there is still 
time to escape it lends a sort of uncertainty which is very trying. 

At last the day arrives when by some public act the fh a is 
to signify to the world his acceptance of his new creed. He had 
always anticipated that such a period would be one entirely and 
unreservedly devoted to religion; but, when it comes, he is 
surprised to find how much sublunary affairs assert themselves 
even on this most solemn occasion. Important letters, or pressing 
matters of business, demand immediate attention. Evenat the very 
momentous hour itself the thoughts may possibly be considerably 
occupied by the discomforts of a wet morning, the unpunctuality of 


-| the officiating cleric, a cold in the head, or the uncertainty of catch- 


ing a particular train. The actual ceremony—which, like that of 
marriage, seems marvellously short and easy—although it is sup- 
posed to render the convert intensely happy, leaves him in a state of 
extremenervous sensibility. He regardshimself asa theological out- 
law, and expects every man’s hand to be against him. But when his 
abjuration has become generally known, he is much struck by the 
extreme insignificance of the commotion produced by his change 
of religion in the world at large. Unless it were notorious that 
the convert would lose thereby an ex inheritance, the bulk 
of his friends would care but little if he became a Mahommedan or 
a Fire-worshipper; nor would they necessarily cut him, even 
if he adopted a religion enjoining cannibalism, provided that 
his excellent dinners were conducted as usual, and his religious. 
exercises confined to little suppers in private. But if the unexpected 
and almost disappointing apathy of his acquaintances astonishes the 
convert, he is still more a the manner in which 
some of his intimate friends take his secession to heart. They 
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declare that he and they can never be the same to each other 
in, and no arguments can for some time shake them in 
is opinion. The danger of this state of things is that the 
eonvert is apt to make a false inference, and conclude that 
the apathetic acquaintance has proved a truer friend in 
this his hour of need than the trusted intimate. 
intercourse with his neighbours he is gratified to find that, 
except in a few rare instances, no notice is taken of his change. On 
the other hand, he soon learns to dread the arrival of the post-bag. 
There is a remarkable similarity in the epistles of his old friends. 
Bry Bed that they have heard a very report, which they do 
not believe to be true, and which they beg he willimmediately con- 
tradict. Then follow homilies upon the enormity of the situation, 
‘supposing such a rumour to be veracious. It may be observed that 
the renegade’s friends are, asa rule, far more valiant in attacking him 
with their = than with their bodily speech. Still worse than the 
infliction of teasing letters is the heavy trouble which, in one form 
or another, usually follows a change of religion. There is in most 
cases a severe loss either of money, friendship, or caste. At first 
it comes as a sharp blow and disappointment; then the spirit 
of the martyr is roused, slightly varied by feelings of irritation and 
petty vexation ; and, finally, nature brings its infallible salve for 
all troubles, and the victim becomes used to it. 


As regards social intercourse, in London a change of creed makes 
very little difference to a man, but in the country, subjects of con- 
versation being somewhat limited, parsonic topics commonly form 
the resort of the destitute; and, such matters of discourse being 
tabooed in the presence of the renegade, conversation is apt to flag. 
Intercourse between converts and their friends has sometimes a cer- 
tain similarity to those visits of condolence in which the minds of 
both parties are occupied with the same subject, though it is the very 
last that could with delicacy be alluded to. Every meeting for the 
first time with an old friend after theevent is to the recently converted 
a doubtful experiment. It is true that he is in most cases met 
with the accustomed civility; but a few painful exceptions, where 
least expected, warn him not to make too sure of anybody. This 
makes him diffident and anxious, and people say that he has 
become strangely depressed since his change of religion. Nor are 
his feelings soothed when he is informed by an injudicious ac- 
quaintance that he has been preached at in his former place of 
worship, while the assurance that his secession was very 
nicely and kindly alluded to adds fuel to the fire. To be 
patronized as a weak vessel rather than feared as a_ pervert 
of dangerous influence is not flattering to human vanity. The 
first Sunday spent at his native place after the crisis is perhaps 
the most serious ordeal which he has to undergo, especially when 
the scene of action lies in the country. It is a great wrench to 
desert the familiar place of worship, which very habit has made a 
second home, and to be transplanted to a new and unaccustomed 
shrine. Englishmen specially value “godly and comfortable 
practices,” and the old usages, although they may be considered 

ifying, had at any rate the merit of being “comfortable.” 
Therefore the convert, as he passes the church of his childhood to 
zeek a strange and (in a brick and mortar sense) a newer fane, ex- 
iences sensations in some measure allied to those of a boy 
ving home for the first time. There is a certain refreshin 
independence about the act, but this is not an unmix 
feeling. The old was often felt to be irritating and 
wearisome, and other theological climes were longed for, but 
nevertheless, on this first Sunday morning, the sensation that it 
must never be resorted to again as a place of worship is a peculiar 
one. Yet, although this thought may produce a momentary chok- 
ing in the throat, the inconsistency of human nature is such that 
the very knowledge that the sacred edifice is done with for ever 
is a sort of consolation and relief. A burden seems lifted from 
off the shoulders of the renegade as he looks at the outside of the 
no a dreaded building; but a vision will perchance - 
before his eyes of a certain christening which once took p 
within those walls, and of a funeral. which would some day have 
taken place in the picturesque old churchyard, if a certain action 
on his part had not ered it impossible that his body 
should ever be buried under the venerable elms in the resting- 
of its fathers, and relegated it for future consignment to the 
issenters’ division of a spick and new cemetery. It is de- 
lightful to the convert to feel emuabed his orthodoxy; but as he 
goes to his adopted church, the well-known faces which he meets, 
wending their way to their accustomed house of prayer, wear 
a sad and re ful expression. The seceder from the 
Anglican ment may be convinced that his position is 
warranted by the strictest logic of evolution and rationalism, or 
authorized by antiquity and hi , but, for all that, he has to 
face the fact that he has become a Dissenter, whatever may be his 
new denomination, from a Latterday saint to a Papist. 

We have only sketched out a few of the features of a very 
curious accident of human existence; but we hope that in re- 
viewing the ition of a “wandering sheep” we may have 
obtained for him a little interest, and even, we would hope, sym- 
pathy. We all pride ourselves in these days upon our liberality 
and freedom from prejudice; and perhaps there are few ways in 
which we can better utilize our breadth of sympathy than by ex- 
hibiting a little kindness towards theological wanderers. 


In his daily | 


INTEREST ON BANK DEPOSITS. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we invited attention to the very curious 
and abnormal condition of the money market, and we 
endeavoured to trace its principal causes. Since then the state of 
things has not materially improved ; in other words, the measures 
taken by the Bank of England to strengthen its bullion reserves 
have not been found eifectual. Under these circumstances the 
influence of the practice of paying interest upon deposits, to which 
the failure of those measures is mainly attributable, has naturally 
forced itself upon public consideration ; and as the question is one 
a great practical importance, we make no apology for discussing it 
ere. 

A quarter of a century ago, and even less, the resources of the 
Bank of England were so manifestly superior to those of its com- 
petitors that it was able to regulate the rate paid for the use of 
money in London. Its resources consist of the public and private 
deposits and its notes. These it lends out, either in discounting 
bills or in making advances upon security, always taking care, of 
course, not to allow its available cash reserve to run too low. 
When it begins to entertain apprehensions for its reserve, it raises 
the rate of discount—that is to say, the advertised minimum 
below which it will not discount even the best bills. 
As long as the Bank continued to be the principal lender in 
the market, the smaller houses followed its lead, and 
thus its minimum rate was the lowest at which a loan 
could be obtained, although any higher rate, according to the 
worth of the security, might be charged. But gradually the Bank 
of England has ceased to be the principal lender in the London 
market. Changes in the law permitting the growth of joint-stock 
enterprise, the development of the credit system, the extraordinary 
expansion of trade, the unprecedented increase of wealth, and the 
improvement of international communications, have all led to an 
eclipse of the Bank of England. The joint-stock banks, the private 
a and the bill-brokers compete with the Bank at all times; 
and when the Bank rate exceeds that of Paris, money is sent thence 
also for employment here. How greatly the resources of these 
new competitors at present exceed those of the Bank of England 
can be very plainly shown. Twenty years ago the private deposits 
and the note circulation of the Bank of England amounted together 
to thirty millions sterling, while the deposits of the joint-stock 
banks did not exceed fourteen millions; two years ago, on the con- 
trary, the private deposits of the Bank of England and its note 
circulation were no more than forty-six millions, whereas the de- 

sits of the joint-stock banks had risen to ninety-three millions. 
Thus in those eighteen years the position of the two parties in 
respect to the loan market had been completely reversed. At the 
beginning of the period the loanable capital of the Bank of England 
was double that of the joint-stock banks ; at the end of it the loan- 
able capital of the joint-stock banks was double that of the Bank 
of England. Further, it will be noticed that this capital in 
the case of the joint-stock banks had been multiplied in the 
eighteen years almost seven times, while in the case of the Bank 
of England it had increased only 60 per cent. There can be no 
possible doubt, therefore, as to the prevailing tendency. Again, 
the private deposits and note circulation of the Bank of England 
amounted a quarter of a century ago to 14°3 per cent. of the 
total foreign trade of the country, while the deposits of the joint- 
stock banks were only 6°6 per cent.; last year the proportion had 
fallen to 7°3 in the case of the Bank of England, and risen to 14°6 
in that of the joint-stock banks. But the decrease in the loanable 
capital of the Bank of England is really much greater than even 
these remarkable figures make it appear. For about one-half of the 

rivate deposits lodged with it belong to the joint-stock banks. 

nstead of keeping their own reserves, these banks lodge them 
with the Bank of England, retaining in their own coifers only just 
as much as is needed from day to day. But in times of trial and 
crisis they draw on the Bank of England for these reserves. The 
real superiority of the joint-stock banks is therefore considerably 
greater than the comparison we have instituted shows. More- 
over, in this comparison are not included the iunds either of the 
private banks or of the bill-brokers, nor that foreign capital 
which at times like the present is sent here for investment. The 
amount of this loanable capital cannot be ascertained, but 
it must be very large. Added to that in possession of the joint- 
stock banks, it alters completely the relation of the Bank of 
England to the loan market, depriving the Bank of its old power 
to tix the rate payable for the use of money. 

The mode in which the revolution we have described has 
been effected is a very simple one. The great prestige and im- 
mense resources of the Bank of England attracted depositors to it. 
They were glad to have their surplus cash taken care of by an 
institution beyond the reach of suspicion, and in its note circulation 
and the Treasury balances the possessed funds that enabled it 
to dispense with artificial attractions. It has, therefore, never 
allowed interest on deposits. Its competitors were not so fortu- 
nately circumstanced. They had no note circulation, and no Ex- 
chequer balances ; consequently they had to look to their deposits for 
the means of making advances, and in their eagerness to extend their 
business they began to bid for deposits by offering to pay interest 
for them. ‘The standard they took to fix the rate of interest was 
one per cent. below the Bank’s rate of discount, which, as we have 


already explained, is the lowest percentage at which the Bank will 


accommodate its customers. So long as the Bank actually 


governed the loan market, the standard was the best that could be 
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devised. For,as there was a margin of at least one per cent. 
between the interest paid and the interest received, there was little 
r of actual loss. As soon, however, as the Bank lost the 
control of the market the reason for the rule disappeared. As 
regards the practice of allowing interest on deposits, apart from 
the particular way in which the rate is determined, it is evidently 
calculated to encourage thrift. Persons with small means who 
can lay by only small sums at a time are thereby enabled to entrust 
their savings to secure keeping, and also to receive a return 
from them while they are accumulating enough to extend their 
business or to buy shares or houses. It is the same with larger 
capitalists who are watching for eligible investments, and with 
those who are waiting the convenience of lawyers to make pay- 
ments. They do not care to part with the control of money 
that may be called for any day, and yet they dislike to let it lie 
idle. There can be no doubt, then, that the practice powerfully 
stimulated thrift. It is also certain that it contributed power- 
fully to the industrial development of the past twenty years. 
The banks gathered up in small sums the savings of pro- 
fessional men, of farmers and country gentlemen, of widows 
and spinsters, then lent the funds thus accumulated to manu- 
facturers, mine-owners, merchants, and shipowners. Unfortunately, 
however, the practice also fostered the unhealthy speculation of 
recent years—the promotion of bubble Companies, the floating of 
fictitious foreign loans, and all the abuses of the Stock Exchange. 
The banks have been under the necessity of employing profitably the 
funds for which they paid heavily, and they Gus too often looked 
less to the security than to the interest offered. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the legitimate demand for money has fallen short of the supply, 
and then in their perplexity banks have rushed into very 
risky speculations. Only a couple of years ago a single London 
bank was obliged, by the failure of an Iron Company which it 
had rashly accommodated, to write off half a million from its 
accumulated reserve. In that case, fortunately, the bank was able 
to bear its loss without serious detriment. But it is obvious that 
even the wealthiest institutions cannot face many such losses. It 
is also evident that the accommodation of tottering concerns, and 
of speculators engaged in ‘rigging’ the Stock Exchange, injures 
all legitimate trade, unduly depresses profits, helps the unscru- 
pulous to prey upon the unwary, and breeds crises and panics. 
The plan udopted for fixing the scale of interest greatly aggra- 
vates the evils which the accumulation of a vast amount of loan- 
able capital in a single market tends to produce. We have shown 
above that the Bank of England is now only one among a great 
multitude of lenders, and is by no means so much the most powerful 
of them as to be able to fix the rate. Further, as the custodian of 
the ultimate banking reserve of the whole country, the Bank of 
England has to guide its action by other considerations than those 
which sway the loan market. Consequently, the open market 
rate for money is often much more than one per cent. below 
the Bank rate. At the present moment, for example, it 
is very nearly two per cent. below the Bank rate. ut it 
is plainly a very losing business to give four per cent. for 
money on which only three-and-a-quarter, or less, can be obtained. 
A loss of even a quarter per cent. upon millions isa serious matter, 
but when it comes to one-half, three-quarters, or more, the banker 
is almost driven to rash courses. Really first-class security can 
command its own terms; consequently, if he lends only on 
such securities, he cannot avoid loss. He necessarily turns to in- 
vestments which are less safe—to investments which make up for 
weakness of security by high interest. He discounts a bill the names 
upon which do not command unquestioning confidence, or he makes 
a loan to a merchant or manufacturer whose speculations have not 
been fortunate. When the time comes the bill is not taken up, or 
the loan is not repaid, and to secure himself the banker has to 
to a renewal, possibly to make a fresh advance. If this 
happens often the consequences can be foreseen. Thus, to save loss 
upon his deposits, the banker risks losses which may involve him 
in absolute ruin, and which at the same time may strike a blow at 
the delicate fabric of credit from which it will not quickly 
recover. The remedy is clear and apparent. We need not stop to 
inquire whether no interest should in future be allowed on 
deposits. So extreme a step, probably, is not called for; at all 
events it is not required until a more moderate reform has 
been tried. But it is manifest that the blind, traditional prac- 
tice of following the Bank of England rate in all its ups and downs 
should at once be given up. Our great joint-stock banks are now 
much less banks, in the ordi sense of the term, than dealers in 
money. Their mee function is to receive deposits from their 
customers, and lend them out again either as discounts or as loans. 
Their first care, therefore, ought to be the safety of their deposits. 
And this clearly demands that the interest allowed should under 
no circumstances be so high as to tempt them into hazardous invest- 
ment. In other words, the interest ought to be always so much 
less than the open market rate on good security as to leave a 
sufficient margin for the banker's profit. How this result should be 
insured isa matter of detail on which bankers will have no difficulty 
in agreeing as soon as they really recognize its necessity. In the 
meantime, if it be asked how it happens that bankers neglect a 
reform so imperatively required by their own as well as by the 
public interests, we can only answer that the competition among 
them is so keen that each dreads giving the other an advantage. 
If any one bank reduced the customary interest, it would lose part 
.of its deposits, and with them also probably a corresponding por- 
tion of its current accounts, which are now all pure profit. More- 
over, if the war in the East were to end suddenly, we might have 


an early revival of business, and then the deposits would be 
missed. Partly fear and partly hope, therefore, prevent individual 
establishments from taking the initiative. If the reform is to be 
carried out, it must be by a combination of the banks. 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


i opening of the French Gallery—so called because it con- 
tains the works of British and foreign artists—is an event to 
which one naturally looks forward in the winter picture season, 
and it may safely be said that no one need be disappointed with this 
year’s show, for which the Duke of Wellington has lent Wilkie’s 
scar of the Chelsea pensioners reading the news of Waterloo, and 
3urnet’s of the Greenwich pensioners hearing the news of Trafalgar. 
Wilkie’s picture is a fine specimen of the artist’s work; it is full 
of animation, and of a humour which is none the less true for in- 
clining to caricature. There is something harsh and unpleasing in 
the colouring, as is often the case with Wilkie’s work, but this 
fault is more than redeemed by the liveliness of the scene and the 
charming atmosphere in which it is set. It is easy to understand 
how when it was first exhibited at the Academy the excitement 
of the figures in the picture was so caught by the spectators that 
it was necessary to fence it off with a barrier. It is needless to. 
give any detailed description of a work which is well known 
by engravings, and will be seen by all lovers of pictures 
who have the opportunity; but we may call attention to the 
spirit with which the painter has seized the culminating moment 
of an emotion which communicates itself even to children in arms 
and dogs; and to the fine touch of genius shown in the figure of 
thee dazed old pensioner in the right centre, who seems to be 
trying to snatch in the recesses of his slumbering faculties some 
glimmering sense of the delight which occupies every one else. 
Of Burnet’s picture (62), which hangs in a place corresponding to 
that of the one just mentioned (54), it is only necessary to say 
that it forms an excellent foil to the Wilkie. tween these (58). 
hangs a large picture of some importance by M. A. Maignan, 
representing the seizure of Pope Boniface at Agnani by Colonna. 
“At the top of the stairs,” to quote from the description in the 
Catalogue, ‘‘ between the two shrines which flank the Papal chair, 
stands Boniface, clad in his white mantle of St. Peter, wearing 
the crown of Constantine, and holding the keys and cross.” 
Below him are the assailants, to whom he is reported to 
have said, ‘“ Here is my neck, here my head; strike! But 
I will die Pope!” Colonna stands a few steps below, 
pausing, it seems, for a moment before raising his hand against 
the majesty of the Pope; on the right priests are seen hurryi 
off in dismay, and on the left armed men and rabble pressing 
eagerly forwards are held in check by a swarthy personage, who, 
with the air of a chief conspirator, lays his finger on his lips. The 
work is finely com ; there is dignity in the aspect of the 
central figure, and the whole rendering is in a certain sense emi- 
nently dramatic. But the colouring, both of the flesh tints and 
the flight of steps occupying the middle of the scene, is unsuc- 
cessful ; and there seems to be scarcely any ae at giving dis- 
tinctive texture to any object in the picture. hat is © some 
more important to the general effect of the work is that there 1s, 
so to speak, a want of heart in it; it has none of that life-giving 
force which can invest such a scene with a power that attracts the 
eye to it again and again. It is painted with much cleverness by 
a man who seems never himself to have been penetrated by any 
mastering sense of its tragic force; and therefore it is dramatic 
a so far that,in looking at it, one feels inclined to exclaim 
“ What an excellent stage tableau might be made of this!” And 
the fact of such an impression being produced indicates that the 
picture itself is wanting in the life which the stage might give 
to it. 
Herr Gabriel Max—who may be remembered as the producer of 

a head of Christ which owed what attraction it had to two merely 
charlatan tricks, one of them being an arrangement by which the 
eyes seemed shut or open according to the point of view—con- 
tributes two large pictures which are of much the same calibre as 
his former work. “Ahasuerus Contemplating the Body of a 
Dead Child” (101) shows a kind of vagabond old man, some- 
what dimly painted, looking at a little corpse which the painter 
has made as corpse-like as possible. He has succeeded in re- 
presenting the aspect of death, but he has nothing of the 
imagination which alone could render tolerable such an exercise 
of technical skill on a shocking subject. The Wandering Jew is 
simply a grey-haired unkempt , whose expression has init no 
kind of poetic orartistic suggestiveness. Herr ’s other picture 
of “ Christ Raising Jairus’s Daughter” (156) is even less pleasant 
than the “ Ahasuerus.” The figure and face of Christ seem to be a 
poor imitation, conscious or not, of the type taken by Rembrandt 
in his picture of the blessing of the little children. Herr Max’s 
acquaintance with the mechanical part of his art has enabled him 
to give, as in his other picture, a strikingly deathlike appearance 
to the recumbent figure, and to paint a fly upon its arm with much 
semblance of reality. A painter who to such tricks as 
this is capable of doing much harm. He raises a strong feeling 
against that command of technical skill which is a 

ot the greatest painter's knowledge, but which he has to 
low uses. “ If this is what mere dexterity leads to,” a young 
artist might exclaim, in ey Be such a performance, “may I be 
preserved from it!” And no doubt this, or something ly in- 
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artistic, is the almost inevitable produce of the cultivation of | 


manual cleverness by a painter who has no spark of true impulse 
or perception. 

Among the smaller pictures are some productions of the Fortuny 
school, which in various ways are not without interest. Signor 
Palmaroli has two pictures (4, 38), both of which show the evil 
effect produced by the attempted imitation of a master’s tricks by 
a disciple who can learn little beyond those tricks. In the first of 
these, ‘On the Seashore,” there is a glaring illustration of Signor 
Palmaroli’s inability to comprehend Fortuny’s brilliant scheme of 
colour in the chair which appears to be made of the same material 
as the sand upon which it rests. Another and a happier illustration 
of the school which founded itself on Fortuny is found in “ Les Tam- 
bours de la République” (72), by Seiior Jimenez, a picture which re- 
presents a set of boysin characteristically mixed costume being taught 
the drum by an experienced tambour-major in correct uniform. The 
types are true to nature and cleverly caught, and there is much of 
the master’s peculiar touch, but nothing of his brilliant colouring. 
And, looking at the general run of the imitations of Fortuny, we 
may congratulate Sefior Jimenez on having left unattempted the 
task of reproducing this colouring, in which many other painters 
have failed. Herr Munthe sends “ Winter in the Rhenish Low- 
lands ” (14), a picture which it is not uninteresting to compare 
-with Herr Lommens’s “ Repairing the Roads, Elberfeld” (13), 
which hangs just above it. The two scenes are to be sure widely 
different ; Herr Munthe’s is one of his well-known snow scenes with 
a heavy but luminous sky, the effect of which is enhanced by dark 
figures, a boat laid up in the foreground, and rooks “ blown about 
the skies” ; while Herr Lommens has taken for his work a grimy, 
chimney-flanked road, along which advances a cart, which gives 
the artist an occasion for introducing a singularly clever and 
forcible study of horses. However, the pictures are more or.less 
in the same school, and it will be notice 
clever and individual as it is, wants just that imaginative touch 
which, in spite of endless repetitions of the same elfect, lends a 
charm to Herr Munthe’s productions. There is more of this 

uality in Herr Lommens’s other picture, “ Carting Timber from 
the Rhine” (24), in which there is a pleasanter background of 
river scenery for the horses, while the showery sky is well ex- 
pressed; and there is an unexaggerated hint of humour in the 
wrapped-up figure hurrying away beneath a green umbrella. Herr 
Munthe in another picture, “Golden Autumn” (26), has broken 
the monotony of his winter scenes with considerable success. The 
etfect of light on trees and water is both happy and powerful, and 
there is some true humour in the figure of the fisherman in the 
foreground. But the work is injured to some extent by the 
obtrusive presence of a gigantic cow in the background, which 
the late Yankee story of a new land monster to rival the 
sea serpent. Some martial pictures by M. Médard (16, 21, 39) 
may be classed together as bold studies somewhat in the manner 
of M. de Neuville. Some landscapes by Herr Windmaier (50, 51, 
111) may be noticed for their force and truth. 

Among the British contributions will be found two works by 
Mr. B. W. Leader—*“ Entrance to Bute Harbour ” (98) and “ The 
Wetterhorn above Meyringen” (170). The first of these has much 
attraction of picturesque beauty,in spite of the angular touch 
which Mr, Leader affects. In the second the faults of the painter's 
style are exaggerated, and the mountain is uncomfortably dwarfed 
by a big chilet in the right foreground. Mrs. Leader sends an 
extremely pretty and careful study of “ Wall Flowers and 
Myosotis” (91). Mr. Webb, whose skill in imitation has been 
often admired, has not done very wisely in making a mixture of 
the style of Turner and Mr. Linnell in “Near Devil’s Bridge, 
Wales” (96). We leave unnoticed for the present other exhibi- 
tions of repute, and among them one which has the attraction of 
novelty—namely, the exhibition at the Fine Arts Society’s rooms 
in Bond Street of Herr Liezen Mayer's cartoons illustrating 
Goethe's Faust. The subject is in itself of much interest, and 
its attraction has produced among others the well-known and 
striking outline illustrations of Herr Retzsch. We content our- 
selves now with calling attention to the exhibition of Herr Liezen 
— cartoons, and hope in a future article to write of them in 


REVIEWS. 


ADI GRANTH.* 


HE Adi Granth is the Bible or Old Testament of the Sikhs. 

It is a most voluminous work, and consists entirely of hymns 

or songs written by Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, and 
by other saints and religious reformers. The Sikh canon of Scrip- 
ture contains another similar work, called “ The Book of the Tenth 
King,” written and collected by their tenth and last guru, orspiritual 
chief, at a time when persecution had converted the followers of 
a religion of peace into a nation of warriors. It is with the first 
of these only that we have here to deal. The religion of India 


* The Adi Granth; or, the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs. Translated 
from the original Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of 
Munich, Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. Printed 
Couns te the Secretary of State for India in Council. London 

and Triibner & Co. 
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that Herr Lommens’s, | 


has undergone constant change, and its modern developments 
retain but little of the spirit and teaching of the ancient writings. 
Sect after sect has arisen. Some have maintained their ground; 
but, as all of them have retained more or less of ordinary Hindu 
nomenclature and practice, there has been a constant tendency to 
re-absorption. Even the Sikh religion, which has left such 
a mark on the history of the country, is, according to Dr. Trumpp, 
“a waning religion that will soon belong to history.” Nanak, its 
founder and first guru, was born in the year 1469 A.D. For a 
century or a century and a half before that time there had been 
in India a great religious ferment. Reformers had arisen who had 
sought to sweep away the idolatry and grosser features of the 
national religion, and to bring men’s minds to a belief more or less 
pure in one Supreme Being. Remarkable among these teachers 
was Kabir the weaver, who founded a sect which still numbers 
many adherents; but he is not so much remarkable as the founder 
of a sect as he is for the indirect effect which his teachings have 
had upon other teachers. His writings formed the opinions and 
awoke the enthusiasm of Nanak, and the national religion of the 
Sikhs owes its origin in a great degree to his teaching. Little 
is known of the life of Kabir; and, notwithstanding his 
Mahomedan name, it is very doubtful if he ever was a 
Mahomedan; for, although his writings show some ac- 
quaintance with Islam, he was apparently more familiar 
with Hindu religious works. Nanak was a member of the trading 
class, but he was a man of a serious and reflecting mind. Te had 
little success as a trader, and in time set himself forward as a 
religious teacher. His followers of course attribute his conversion 
to miraculous interposition, but Kabir was his guide, and many 
of that teacher's writings were afterwards incorporated in the 
Granth, where they still remain. One great cause of the influence 
and popularity of Kabir’s writings arose from their being in the 
vernacular tongue. Nanak followed this example; so the Granth 
is valuable as a record of the language of the time in which the 
hymns were composed. 

The fundamental doctrine of Nanak, as of Kabir before him, 
was the Unity of the Supreme Being. This is reiterated in an 
endless variety of ways:— 

Whom shall I call the second ? 
In all is that One Spotless One. 


And in speaking of the Hindus and Musulmans he says:— 
There are two ways, but only one Lord. 


This Being is called by a variety of names borrowed from Tindu 
mythology; and the muttering of “the Name” is a great act of 
devotion. The Guru or spiritual head of the sect was held in high 
reverence and became something of a half-deified pontiff. Mad 
not the line of succession been violently ended, there was danger of 
the Guru being raised to the place of the Deity. The vulgar and 
uneducated, unable to grasp the abstract idea of a spiritual Supreme 
Being, craved for some personification, and their hearts turned to 
their Guru. Now that they have one no longer, “the common 
_— have constructed for themselves a god such as they required 
or their outward and inward wants.” 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to give anything 
like an adequate notion of the contents of this book. It isa 
quarto, and the hymns and notes fill nearly seven hundred pages of 
small type. We have therefore selected two hymns as specimens 
from among the most intelligible and clearly expressed; but we 
have omitted the expression “ O dear” which comes in with a most 
grotesque effect at the end of every third line of the first of them :— 


By the mercy of the Lord I meditate on Hari, Hari. 

By the mercy of the Lord I sing a song of joy. 

In rising, sitting, sleeping, waking, Hari should be meditated upon through 
the whole life. 

The medicine of the name was given me by the saint (Guru). 

My sins were cut off, I became pure : 

Joy sprang up, all pain went off, all troubles were effaced. 

W hose side my beloved takes : 

He becomes emancipated from the ocean of the world. 

Who has known the Guru as true, why should he be afraid ? 

Since I obtain the society of the holy ones, 

The calamity of egotism is gone by meeting with the Guru. 

At every breath Nanak sings (the praises) of Hari; by the true Guru a 
screen is put over me. 


There is none. 


O my true Guru IJ am a sacrifice for thee! 

I devote myself for thy sight, having been pleased thou hast given me the 
nectar name. 

Those are wise men who have served thee in love. 

Final emancipation is obtained (following) after those in whose heart the 
treasure of the name is. 

There is no donor like the Guru, who has given the gift of the soul (i.e. the 
gift by which the soul may be saved). 

Those have become acceptable with whom the Guru has met by (their) 
good destiny. 

Those who are in love with the True one, get a place to sit in his court. 

In the hand of the creator are honours ; they obtain what is written before. 

True is the creator, true the maker; true is the Lord, true his support. 

The perfectly True one is praised (by him) whose intelligence and discrimi- 
nation Is true. 

a * is contained in all unremittingly ; Nanak lives by reciting silently the 

ne. 

After the account we have given of the nature and extent of the 
book, s prise will probably be felt that such a work should have 
been published. Had it been left to private energy and enterprise, 
it is not likely that the translation would ever have been made, or 
that, if written, it would have seen the nr The explanation is, 
that the work has been translated and pu 
the Government of India. There was in the Library of the Office 
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a fine copy of the Granth, and a desire arose in high quarters soon 
after the closeof the Sikh war for a knowledge of its mysterious con- 
tents. Scholars at home were unable tomakea continuous translation, 
but a slight account of its contents was given in Triibner’s Record 
some few years ago. Dr. mpp, ® missionary who had paid 
gregt attention to the vernacular dialects, was in England in 1869, 
and accepted a commission to translate it, but he soon found 
that he had undertaken a task beyond his powers. In the absence 
of grammars and dictionaries of the old dialects of the Granth 
he was unable to get on without oral assistance. It was accord- 
ingly arranged that he should go out to the Punjib and 
study the book, with the aid of Sikh priests. He went there, 
and remained for about two years. The oral assistance 
he obtained was of little value; but he procured some old com- 
mentaries which were of service. He then read through the beok, 
noting all unusual grammatical forms, compiling a dictionary as far 
as he was able, and making an index of words for the purposes of 
comparison. Armed with these, he returned to Europe in 1872, 
and the present publication is the result of his labours. Large as 
the work is, it represents but a part of the original book, the 
translator deeming it “a mere waste of paper to add also the minor 
Rags, which only repeat in endless variations what has already 
been said.” He might have acted more judiciously, perhaps, if he 
had given a perfect translation of one book and a selection trom the 
most striking hymns in the other books, There are hymns, if we 
mistake not, in the books left untranslated, more interest- 
ing than many of those which have been published. The 
truth appears to be that Dr. Trumpp began his labours 
in the confident expectation, justified, perhaps, by his pre- 
vious acquirements, that he could accomplish his undertaking 
with comparative facility. The difficulties he has encountered, 
the time he has been engaged upon the work, and the doubts which 
he expresses as to the accuracy of parts of his version, have all 
conduced to an opinion unfavourable to the merits of the work. 
Never in our recollection have we read a preface which has done 
as much as this to deter any one who reads it from looking 
further. The writer says :— 

The Sikh Granth is a very big volume, but incoherent and shallow in 
the extreme, and couched at the same time in dark and perplexing lan- 
guage in order to cover these defects. It is for us Occidentals a most pain- 
tul and almost stupefying task to read only a single Rag [song or book of 
songs], and I doubt if any ordinary reader will have the patience to pro- 
ceed to the second Rag after he shall have perused the first. 

So much for the original—now as to the translator’s part. He 
says :— 

The English reader will, no doubt, detect in this volume many an expres- 
sion that will appear to him more or less unidiomatic. For all such short- 
comings I must beg his pardon, which he will surely grant when he hears 
that English is not my mother-tongue, and that I was therefore often at a 
loss how to translate such abstruse philosophical matters clearly and 
correctly into an idiom which, since I no longer hear it spoken, is gradually 
veceding from my memory. 

We regret that we are unable to dissent from Dr. Trumpp’s dis- 
paragement of his English version, which is tame, prosaic, often 
obscure, and never rises to anything like elevated and striking lan- 
guage. To take an example at random from page 151 :-— 

He is the cause (causality), who himself causes to be done all things. 

That is a good place, where he puts down. 

* 7 clever, he is famous, to whom the command (of the Lord) is sweet, 

ear: 
Had the Psalms of David been turned into English such as this, it 
may be doubted whether their own intrinsic beauties would ever 
have obtained for them English admirers. As it stands, the trans- 
lation justifies the translator’s opinion of his text; but we have 
found in the work many ecstatic aspirations and many sentiments 
and reflections which might have been rendered into English 
with striking effect. We cast no censure upon Dr. Trumpp 
for a deficiency which he himself so frankly owledges; few 
foreigners become masters of good nervous English ; but we cannot 
but regret that he has been unable to do justice toa work upon which 
he has laboured hard and long. Sympathizing so far with Dr. 
Trumpp in his shortcomings, there are other matters which may be 
criticized with little or with nosympathy. He has devoted himself 
so paeamy Ey so successfuly to the details and machinery of 
language, that he seems to have lost all taste for its graces. It was 
determined to have a literal translation of these writings. We are 
not sure that the determination was a wise one. A close transla- 
tion might have been made which a reader might get through 
without repugnance, and a student of the text might apply with- 
out difficulty. But the extreme bounds of literal translation have 
been reached when we are told (in the same page, 151)— 
If one asks a false petition, 
His death is not put off for twenty-four minutes. 

But why twenty-four and not twenty-five or twenty-six minutes ? 
Simply because the people of India divide their day into sixty 
hours of twenty-four minutes, while we have twenty-four hours 
of sixty minutes each. Surely the word “ hour” might here 
have been fairly used; but if this was too t a stretch for the 
translator's precision, he might have added the native word, or 
appended a note, and not have left his uninitiated reader to specu- 
late as to what could be the special intent and value of “ twenty- 
four minutes.” The translator seems to have been heartily weary 
of his work, and to have parted from it with an infinite feeling of 
relief. He undertook the translation without an adequate sense of 
its difficulty, and has felt it a hard task rather a labour 
of love. This will account for his very depreciatory observations, 


He certainly must be unjust in his censure when he asserts that 
the book “is couched in dark and perplexing language in order 
to cover its defects.” The authors of these hymns may be credited 
with having had a meaning, if not a very high one, and a 
wish to make it known rather than to conceal it. After 
all the difficulties the translator experienced in acquiring a know- 
ledge of his text, the “dark and perplexing language” might 
have been safely attributed to his own defective knowledge 
rather than to imposture on the part of the authors. The 
translation is preceded by more than a hundred pages of intro- 
ductory matter, comprising the Life of Nanak, and shorter notices 
of the other Gurus, with a “Sketch of the Religion of the Sikhs.” 
We may perhaps obviate inquiry if we explain that the “ original 
Gurmukhi” from which the translation is made is not a language, 
but simply the particular form of the Nagari alphabet, in which 
the work is written. The language is old Hindi, or, as some will 
have it, Hindii. 


LEFROY’S MEMORIALS OF THE BERMUDAS.* 


| may seem paradoxical to speak in high terms of praise regard- 
ing a book, and at the same time to assert that very few per- 
sons will ever read it through. Lord Campbell, in his preface to 
the Lives of the Chancellors, if we remember aright, says that it 
is a sort of duty on the part of official or public men to make a 
contribution to what he calls the “ Eagle’s nest.” In other words, 
any one possessed of special information, or having access to sources 
of knowledge sealed to others, is bound to make the most of his op- 

rtunities and to leave some print of his footsteps behind him. 
iee-Genent Lefroy was at one period of his career Governor of 
the Bermudas, and, acting in the spirit of Lord Campbell's advice, 
he has turned his position to account in arranging old records 
which give the early history of the colony, and, to use his own 
words, in presenting readers whose knowledge of the Bermuda 
Islands is derived trom the Tempest or Andrew Marvel's cele- 
brated Ode with a “picture of English life and society in the 
seventeenth century.” This he has done very successfully ; but the 
volume is so bulky, the details are so copious, the spelling so 
antiquated, and several of the topics so purely departmental, 
that the work must ever remain one to consulted by the 
historian or prized by the settler, rather than sought after by 
the general public. We can, however, promise to all who are 
fond of rammaging into family, county, or provincial histories, an 
entertaining account of the manners and customs of our fore- 
fathers in the days of Elizabeth, the first two Stuarts, and the 
Commonwealth. We may mention that to track, disinter, collect, 
and decipher the manuscripts out of which this volume is in the 
main compiled, seems to have been as hard a task as the original 
discovery of the islands, and General Lefroy and his associates 
deserve much credit for the pertinacity with which they followed 
up the scent of hidden treasures, and the skill with which they 
collated them and got at their meaning when found. 

The Bermudas, or Bermoothes, were discovered soon after 
America, but at what precise date or by whom is not known for 
certain. One Juan de Bermudez, however, managed to stand 
godfather to the colony; but, beyond an abortive attempt by a 
certain Herrera Camelo to colonize the place for Spain, nothing was 
really done for nearly a century, when Sir George Somers, who was 
shipwrecked there on his outward voyage to Virginia, lived for 
ten months on “ ffishe, hogges, and tlowle,” and built “small 
barkes” to carry himself and the survivors away. From that 
date, the report of the shipwrecked mariners being favourable, 
the settlement of the islands was taken up in earnest, and in 
a few years more we hear of a colonization by the Virginian 
Company, which transferred its rights to a second Company, 
which last made them over to the Crown. In 1615 James L 
by letters patent, incorporated the Bermuda Company; and we 
then have a succession of some twenty-four Governors, beginni 
with Daniel Tucker in the year 1616, down to 1687, when Sir S. 
Robinson was appointed ae the Crown, and is, we are told, 
usually regarded as the first Royal Governor. The position of 
previous incumbents, to com small dependencies with 
ones, must have very much resembled that ot the Governor-General 
of India when appointed by the Court of Directors. Like the 
magnates of Leadenhall Street, the chiefs of the Bermuda 
Company condescended to address their nominees on the minutest 
the settlement; and, as the - Lyalls, 

astermans, and others of later days, signed themselves “ your 
loving friends.” From narratives drawn up by companions or 
contemporaries of Sir George Somers in a quaint style which 
reminds us of Defoe’s splendid fiction, we learn that extravagant 
expectations were raised by the enthusiasm of the discoverers and 
the ap’ t plenty and productiveness of the islands. Tortoises 
were abundant, yielding “very good meate,” and “ great store of 
oyle as sweet as any butter.” Sea-fowl of various kinds laid eggs in 
enormous quantities, and, with shocking tameness, perched on men’s 
shoulders or allowed themselves to be knocked down with sticks. 
There was ample store of pearls, and there were huge masses of 
ambergris. Cedars and -trees flourished in abundance, and 
mulberries supplied the food of silkworms. Hogs, probably escaped 
from shipwrecked vessels, swarmed in every direction, and hooks and 
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had only to be flung into the sea to catch more fish than a whole 
ship's company could consume. There were no rats, or venomous 
creatures, or plague of flies, except for two or three months in the 
year, though these deficiencies have since been amply supplied ; 
and as for evil and wicked spirits, with which the islands were 
popularly said to be peopled, the first colonists declared such re- 

to be “ false and idle,” and ina reverent spirit of self-depre- 
ciation could only say, “ God grant that we have brought no wicked 
spirits with us, or that there come none after us, tor we found 
none there so ill as ourselves.” How soon the plenteous stores 
of fish and fowl were cleared off by the increase of settlers may 
readily be imagined ; and, though the islands are still purified by the 
sea breezes and enjoy a good character for salubrity, and though the 
earth produces potatoes, fruits, and arrowroot in plenty, the latest 
returns of the settlement only show a revenue of 25,000/., an expen- 
diture rather above the revenue, a debt of 12,000/., and imports 
from the United Kingdom enormously in excess of the exports. 
The total population is now set down as rather above 15,000 
souls. 


Our concern, however, is with the ancient and not the present 
state of afizirs, and with the oflicial records which bring out into 
prominent relief the sterling good qualities as well as the national 
faults that characterized the enterprising Englishman of the 
seventeenth century. Peers and bishops and even the Archbishop 
of Canterbury took shares in the settlement, or, which is the same 
thing, contributed sums of several hundred pounds to the under- 
taking. An ordinary share was worth 12/. Ios., though a few were 
half this sum. By the letters patent of James I., a fourth part of 
the land was set apart for the maintenance and defraying of general 
and public charges in the first instance, and for profits or dividends 
on the shares in the second. The residue was divided into eight 
Tribes or parts, and each tribe represented fifty shares, making a 
total of four hundred. The principal adventurer gave his name 
to the tribe, and aristocratic titles seem mainly to have prevailed 
in Bedford, Hamilton, Cavendish or Devonshire, Pembroke, 
Southampton, and Paget. Even the tribes of Smith and Sands 
took their names from existing knights or baronets. The number of 
colonists holding shares in each tribe ranged between twelve and 
twenty-six. We are told that the country was well surveyed and 
described ; that the ground was cleared, and that substantial houses 
soon replaced the original “ cabbens”; and that in a short time 
the country reached a high degree of happiness and prospe- 
rity. Yet it must not be imagined that the settlement was Arca- 
dian in its purity and simplicity, or that this advanced civilization 
and this decent order were attained without a rigorous adminis- 
tration and a severe code. The colonists, of course, introduced 
trial by jury, and presentments at the assizes marked the rule of 
the first Governor, Daniel Tucker. The Governor as head of the exe- 
cutive was also empowered to call on all the tribes to serve against 
the King’s enemies, or he might require any necessary public 
service at their hands, and in extreme cases he could enforce 
martial law ; and it is amusing to find these powers accompanied 
by instructions for the observance of the Sabbath and the plant- 
ing of sugar-cane, and by the recommendation that powder be 
not spent in vain and needless shooting of healths, welcomes, 
or farewells, but be carefully kept dry. We have said that 
the criminal code was somewhat stringent; but there is no 
reason to think that its severity was much in excess of what 
prevailed in England in the age of the Star Chamber, or even 
down to the reforms due to Romilly and Brougham. Still the 
executioner must have had his hands full, and the supervision 
of morals and manners was paternal or patriarchal. One John 
Wood, who is termed a Frenchman, was hanged for “ distasteful 
and mutinous speeches against the Governor,” it appearing that, 
during divine service, he openly railed and contemned the chief's 
authority in the face of the whole congregation. The prestige of a 
Governor in a plantation no doubt required effective support, and 
the precedent of mutinous language might have been dangerous; 
but death was repeatedly inflicted for stealing cheeses, shoes, and 
other petty articles from houses, and tobacco from the fields. It 
is fair to state that the latter otfences had become very common. 
For petty larcenies men, women, and children were constantly 
whipped in public, and whipping was inflicted on persons of 

sexes for adultery and incontinence, and on men for 
making off with boats and pinnaees, for horrible “cursing and 
blaspheming,” for milking a neighbour's cow, and for divers 
small offences. When the authorities were inclined to be 
merciful, hanging wes commuted to burning in the hand ; nor was 
the benefit of clergy denied. Some offenders were let off for 
stealing tobacco, spreading seandal, and bringing false accusa- 
tions, on condition of their doing penance in church in a 
white sheet, and confessing their faults in the sight of 
the congregation. The pillory was occasionally resorted to, 
and we read of one man who was so exposed for one hour 
“upon the -wharfe at St. George's,” for saying “he was as 
good a man as Mr. Devenish,though hee was one of the Governor's 
Counsel.” Now and then penal slavery was awarded, and we 
find a negro, for an assault on a child, condemned to be a slave to 
the colony during the Governor's pleasure. Men who swore, or 
blasphemed, or were unjust and contentious, and raised “ quarrels 
and brabbles ” amongst their neighbours, might be declared “ in- 
famous” ; and the legal disabilities consequent on this sentence 
‘were, to say the least, extremely inconvenient. A man while 
“jnfamous” could not enjoy any place of dignity and command, 

h he might fill a ministerial office of “toyle and labour.” 
A lower place than others was assigned to him in church and in 
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all other assemblies ; his testimony could not be received in any 
cause or business—a fact which reminds us of Jean Valjean in Les 
Misérables—and in case of conviction of any crime he was to receive 
a punishment double what was intlicted on any other man. This 
penalty, moreover, could be removed only by a public repentance 
and reformation declared at a general sessions, and it might be 
visited on drunkards, dicers, and gamblers, or common haunters of 
tippling houses. 

the severity of the punishment awarded to offences relating to 
tobacco may be explained by the prominent part which this article 
played in the colonial economy. James I. had granted, by an order of 
the Privy Council, the sole importation of tobacco to the two planta- 
tions (¢.e. Virginia and Bermuda), with the exception of 40,000 
“ weight ” of the best Spanish tobacco, The duty was then brought 
down to ninepence inthe pound. Workmen were paid their wages 
and ministers their stipends in tobacco. A carpenter received 
2 Ibs. a day and less skilled workmen 1]b, Soldiers got 170 lbs. 
a year, and clergymen as much as 700 lbs. and even 1,000, 
The fees of secretaries, sheriffs, provost-marshals, and others 
were paid in a similar way. Sharers in the tribes were rated, 
some at 24 lbs. and others at 16 lbs. in the year; and for the year 
1631, the general levy—that is, we suppose, the Government 
revenue—was estimated at 8,149 lbs. Yet, with all these safe- 
guards of pains and penalties, we find the Lord High Admiral, 
who was over all the plantations, complaining in a long letter of 
“small quantity, mean condition, and poor returns” ; and in another 
year, Governor Bernard was compelled to issue a warrant that bad 
and counterfeit tobacco prepared for exportation should be un- 
shipped, cut in pieces, and burnt. It is significant to find a 
worthy citizen of Barnstaple, one John Delbridge, protesting, like a 
true Briton, against the monopoly enjoyed by London merchants 
for the supply of the colony, and complaining that he was not 
allowed to bring home tobacco from the Bermudas, for the only 
reason that he sent there better wares and sold better pennyworths 
than the Londoners. 

The attitude of the colonists during the Civil War naturally 
stimulates a curiosity which these records go only some way to 
satisfy. The evident hopelessness of the Royal cause produced a 
change in the lists of the Governing Council between the years 
1647 and 1653, and the editor specially notes that in the latter 
year appears the name of Joseph Todd, one of the regicides. In 
July 1649, some five months aiter the King’s execution, the Home 
Council informed the authorities of the “ horrid act,” and required 
that the oath of allegiance should be administered to all people ; 
that the Prince of Wales should be acknowledged King; and 
that the government of Church and State should go on as 
before. To this the Governor and his Council signified 
their hearty assent, with pointed exception to a proviso for 
uniformity in Church matters; and two men were imprisoned 
shortly afterwards for not taking the oaths, while one Mr. Hunt was 
put in irons for treasonable speeches. There were, however, clearly 
two parties in the island. There were Puritans or Republicans at 
the Council Board; and certain reverend gentlemen seceded 
from the Church, and went to England with a petition of 
grievances, We tind, too, something about search-warrants for 
arms and ammunition, and grievances from the secessionists; and 
some colonists were tried, but acquitted or allowed to appeal to 
England, for saying that the King had sold his subjects and de- 
served to be hanged. Sir George Ascue was also commissioned to 
reduce Bermuda and other colonies to due obedience to the 
Commonwealth; but after the surrender of Barbadoes, the 
Governor and Council of the Somers Islands seem to have been 
convinced of their inability to resist Cromwell; and accordingly 
in February 1652 they took an oath of allegiance to the Common- 
wealth of England as “established without a King or House 
of Lords.” With this bloodless transformation the compiler ends 
the main portion of his work, though he contrives to give us a 
hundred pages more of appendix and indexes, the latter extremely 
clear and methodical. The appendix contains short biographical 
notices of divers clergymen, some of whom figure unpleasantly as 
turbulent, scandalous, and of ungovernable temper. There are also 
lists of emigrants, particulars of trials, and quaint and obsolete 
names of vessels. No one, as we began by saying, will ever be 
likely to sit down and read this volume from beginning to end ; 
but it contains many long papers the whole of which are worth 
careful perusal ; it can be taken up at any page or chapter with a 
certainty that instruction and amusement will not be wanting; 
and it is a memorial creditable to the research, the perseverance, 
and the sound judgment of a distinguished member of one of the 
most important brahches of our land forces. 


wATHAM ON EXAMINATIONS.* 


CHRONICLE of unintended secon results would be not 

only a big and curious volume, but it would act as a very 
wholesome corrective of much intellectual arrogance. In such a re- 
capitulation, some instructive paragraphs would -be taken up by 
the almost irresistible interference with the higher educational 
machinery of the country which has resulted from what was in its 
inventors’ eyes a purely practical and administrative experiment— 
the substitution of ccmpetition for patronage as the avenue to 
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dislocated the relations of teaching and examinations. In Teer 
times, intra-University examination followed the teaching of the 
place, and the teachers either were themselves the examiners or 
else they co-operated with es similarly trained and like- 
minded with themselves. When a school had to be examined the 
friendly services of some competent don were secured. Beyond this, 
examining followed upon teaching as a domestic institution. Now, 
examination descends or ascends from its own place, like “‘ Demo- 
gorgon, a tremendous shade,” worked by some alien and independent 
— Its knock is that of the taxgatherer, not of the family 

iend. Its object is not to test training, but to get instruments, 
while education, in the highest and truest sense of the word, has to 
make the best bargain it can with the new “tyranny.” We are not 
striking the balance of advantage or disadvantage to the body politic 
of this novel phenomenon, or even implying a doubt that the ad- 
vantage may not greatly preponderate. We are merely pointing 
out one side of the question—namely, the way in which it directly 
affects educational, or (to put it more closely) University 
interests. Under the former condition of things, while the 
improvement of examinations as a system was an object of 
deep and very intelligent anxiety to the best academical heads, 
they naturally busied themselves more with practice than with 
theory. They saw a gap to be filled up, a rough place to be 
levelled, a waste to be reclaimed and fertilized, and they engineered 
accordingly till the garden of examinational delights appeared to its 
cultivators to haye become a very Eden in the fulness of its 
scholastic fruits. The new external interference has, however, 
driven University teachers to probe the theory of their system, not 
only by way of apology, but with the practical object of making 
friends betimes with the influential stranger, and so devising some 
method by which they may profit by the novel organization, and 
help to qualify the crudity of its tentative mechanism by their 
more ripe experience. 

Such, we gather, were the motives which have led Mr. Latham 
to write his book On the Action of Examinations considered as a 
Means of Selection. Few men can produce more practical claims 
to be listened to upon such a subject than a college tutor, whose 
personal influence has gone so far to raise one of the smallest 
colleges at Cambridge, hitherto almost exclusively known for its 
devotion to a special study, to a foremost position among those 
which range immediately after the “ se colleges.” It 
is needless to say that Mr, Latham is thoroughly familiar 
with the Cambridge system of examinations. The book 
also shows that he has bestowed considerable attention on 
the examinations for the Indian Civil Service, and these two 
organizations furnish him with most of the. materials from which 
he deduces his conclusions. Jt may be said that the discussion 
would have been more complete if it had systematically marshalled 
Oxford in comparison with Cambridge. But it would have been 
less concentrated and precise, and as Mr. Latham does not pretend to 
give a systematic history of examinations, but arn | to present their 
tendencies as they have in practice come under his own eye, we 
prefer to listen to him on details with which he is thoroughly and 
at tirst hand familiar, rather than to follow him through a compila- 
tion of borrowed facts. Youth, human nature, emulation, time, 
idleness, fatigue, cram, cribs, crotchet, bear the same meaning at 
Cambridge and at Oxford, while the most self-assured Civil Service 
examiner may be certain that he possesses no monopoly of a 
superior dictionary. 

The first two chapters deal with the “ action of examinations on 
the higher education” and the “ general view of the action of ex- 
aminations,” and in them Mr. Latham exposes, ina very clear and 
downright way, the sophistry of recent Governments in pretending 
to affix a moral value to its desire of avoiding the pitfalls of 
patronage by the competitive method of appointments. ‘The latter 
may be tolerable or nece , and for his argument the writer 
admits so much, while balancing the “ solicitation and corruption” 
of the old system and the “ demoralization of education” of the 
new one; but to pretend that it rep in the highest sense of the 
word to educate the aspirant for civil employment is a flimsy pre- 
text. The very “slang” of the system proves the contrary :— 

When a youth says he has left a tutor’s and gone to a “crammer’s” in 
London to prepare for “ his Army Exam.,” he is sensible of a real differ- 
ence ; he does not mean any personal disrespect, but he looks on the latter 
person more as he would on a music master or a French master, as a person 
who has nothing to do with educating him as a moral or reasonable being, 
but whose business is toendow him with some one accomplishment, which 
in this case is that of being able to answer so many printed questions on a 
particular day. 

Mr. Latham finds the chief benefit of the movement in the better 
class of middle schools which has been created; but in more ex- 
alted regions, such as the Indian Civil Service, “the system works 
injuriously for the higher education” — as, for other reasons, be- 
cause, while true education should be directed to fortify the mind 
on its weaker side, the crammer must concentrate his energies upon 
getting the pupil on in the subjects in which he has the chance of 
making the most display at the least nditure of time and 
trouble, something in the way that artificial weight is given to 
cotton by its sizing. Still, as Mr. Latham amusingly sums up 
in closing his more general remarks, the first-rate examinee re- 
sembles the short-horned cow who has been sold for 5,000/., a 
price given from the instinctive conviction of thinking people that 
the expensive beast represents a general rise in national milk and 
butter. One thought which constantly crops up in this and other 
parts of the book, is sufficiently y. seems 10 


ibility of doubting that the whole drift of high- train- 
ing up to examinations is prematurely to develop in the boyish, as 
contrasted with the young man’s, mind a keen financial instinet of 
self-interest. The delights of ing which the precocious sixth- 
form boy “ de tenero meditatur ungui” are such as are most capable 
of expression in the terms of the national currency. 

We now come to two historical chapters. A recital of the 
system and use of scholastic disputations trom their first origin in 
the middle ages to their unhonoured and unnoticed collapse at 
Cambridge in our own day, leads to the chronicles of that great 
fact in educational history the Mathematical Tripos, an institution 
so old, though by no means in its present form, that its very name 
is archeological. Mr. Latham proposes to meet the tendency 
which he dreads, of this examination aiming at heights of mathe- 
matical science which would defeat its object as an instrument for 
the most perfect training of young men, by restricting its scope to 
the more distinctively educational subjects, and then developing 
the subsequent and more exclusively scientific examination for the 
Smith’s Prize—out of which at present only two names e' 
into one which should openly test the capacity of all the excep- 
tionally gifted mathematicians of the year. 

We thus reach the central part of the book, which treats in 
two corresponding chapters of ‘ The Functions of Examinations. 
Selection upon the score of Ability,” and “ Examinations as a Test 
of Knowledge ”—definitions which, by the way, cover the two suc- 
cessive Indian Service Examinations, of which the first picks out 
the possible men, and the second makes the final choice. The 
leading idea of the former chapter is the discrimination of 
the various kinds of memory. The lowest is “ portative memory,” 
which feeds on “ cram”; of a higher order is “analytical memory”; 
and highest of all (to pass by the “ index” variety) is “ assimi- 
lative memory,” and this, in a word, is that which the perfect ex- 
amination ought to test. But how is it to be best tested? As there 
is classification in memories, so there also is in the subjects by which 
they may be tried, and Mr, Latham has no difficulty in choosing 
‘* between the studies which yield an ‘ art’ or capacity of applying 
studies, and those which terminate in the information acquired.” 
The former is the field over which the selective examination should 
preferably range, while it should be conducted so as constantly to 
realize the fact that “ for most persons there is a terminal e2- 
cellence as regards this capacity which is approached as a limit. 
For each individual a certain saturation point may be marked in 
their studies, and by this we may fairly register certain kinds 
of ability.” We have no s to analyse the copious illus- 
trations with which Mr. Pe oe develops these central ideas. 
All through the interesting disquisitions which he offers 
one discouraging consideration continually forces itself 
our attention—“beaten by time.” The pitfalls of examina- 
tion are manifold, and the expedients to counteract them 
are only to be measured by the capacity of those who devise 
them—all honour to their useful ingenuity. But, in order that 
this ingenuity shall have verge enough, the demands upon the 
time and the patience of examiners and examinees are ever apt 
to be in excess of the possible endurance either of the teaching or 
of the learning life. After all, however, it is something to con- 
struct an ideal, even if it be impossible to compass it in actual 
practice. Mr. Latham, after diodes upon the defects which he 
tinds in the ordinary - of setting essays with insuflicient time 
to work them out, and no means of helping the deepest thinkers 
against the casual vagaries of technical memory, suggests that the 
essay might be set with more ample allowance of working hours, 
and a permitted access, equal for all candidates, to detinite books 
of reference. This is an experiment which seems to us de- 
serving of trial, 

As assimilative memory is the keynote of the chapter upon the 
selection side of examinations, so is maturity in the process 
acquiring knowledge that of the one upon “ Examinations as a Test 
of Knowledge.” “Quickly come quickly go” is Mr. Latham’s 
béte-notire. He would, “except in case of marked excellence, 
remove modern from the competitions, but exact a 
serviceable acquaintance with them as being desirable and often 
necessary accomplishments by means of a qualifying examination.” 
As he caustically puts it, giving prizes or scholarships for them 
at the great schools or Universities has been found to have 
“amounted to giving a man a prize for being of foreign ex- 
traction, or having had a Swiss nurse, or having been brought up 
abroad.” Had we room, we would make extracts from Mr. Latham’s 
judicious remarks upon the evil tendencies of heaping up subjects, 
as also of the system of teaching under which “ the youth perceives 
that his teacher does not believe in his getting good from what he 
is learning, but is only helping him over an obstacle which, for 
some inscrutable reason, he has to surmount.” In this connexion are 
some pertinent remarks upon the self-conviction of surface “ cram,” 
concealing intrinsic ignorance, which is oftentimes afforded by 
the way in which the glib answerer is pulled up at some question 
over which he could not have been dumb had he really assimi- 
lated the information given out in his previous answers. On such 
breaks down Mr. Latham is merciless. Reviewing the inconve- 
niences in the lower order of linguistic examinations of trans- 
lations from books specifically set, Mr. Latham suggests the 
introduction of “ unseen »’ towards the mastering of 
which the examinees should be allowed the use of a selected 
lexicon. There is no doubt that such work would fairly 
test their mastery of the contexture and spirit of the in 
which they were being examined; while readiness in handling a 
book of reference is in itself a far from useless accomplishment... 


| 
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“Failures at the University,” says our writer, though not in 
reference to this suggestion, “come more from impotency of will 
than from incapacity of any other kind ; next to this, from impa- 
tience”; and, while swimming through an “ unseen passage,” even 
with corks, involves some strength of will, successfully thumbing 
a dictionary | be reasonably accepted as showing patience. 
The conclusion of this chapter is that “we should not continue 
examinations beyond the age of twenty-two, excepting when a 
guarantee is wanted of special or professional knowledge which is 
to be turned to actual use, and such examinations need not be, and 
should not be, of a closely competitive character.” The remainder 
of the volume, to which we shall hereafter recur, deals chietly with 
questions which have a direct relation to the actnal enndition of 
matters at Cambridge. 


PAULINE.* 


A ULINE is a Scotch novel which deserves a modified form 
of the praise given to a Scotch dish ; there is a deal of fine con- 
fused reading in it. 


umour, sadness, observation of character; there is Highland 
scenery, and there is life in London; there is plenty of morality, 
and a dash of religion; but somehow the novel does not hold to- 
gether. It is loose and disjointed, not to say flabby ; and our inte- 
rest, even in the admirable heroine, slackens as we lose sight of 
the very unsatisfactory hero. Round him the other personages and 
their histories ought to crystallize and fall into shape, if the book 
was to be acomplete success. The author has imagined or has 
studied in real life a character which is much more common in life 
than in fiction. But she has not had the power to make him living 
and real, though she has managed to represent him in colours at 
least as disagreeable as those of reality. It follows that Pauline 
and the rest are affected by this want of vivid representation, and 
that they too become shadowy and their actions scarcely intelli- 
gible when they come into contact with the hero. 
It has been said, with too sweeping cynicism, that no one is 


ever converted who is not either a prizefighter or a captain in the | 


army. Ralph Blundell, the converted character in Pauline, was 
merely the ordinary fast squire of everyday life. He had a 
favourite brother, and it happened that he saw this brother 
drowned in a storm atsea. The shock made him turn his mind 
back on the sternly Calvinistic tenets which many men of loose 
life firmly believe in the bottom of their hearts. He felt the same 
terrors which Dr. Johnson once confessed in the most explicit 
terms ; and he took what he thought the best way of escaping 
eternal punishment. He cut his old friends, gave up smoking, 
never tasted wine, refused to go to balls, and sternly forbade the 
crew of his yacht to do any of the things that he shunned him- 
self. Now the character of a man who loves vicious pleasures, 
yet, out of mere physical terror and exaggerated caution, avoids 
innocent enjoyments and affects an unnatural austerity, is as little 
amiable or respectable as a character can well be. Whether he 
ag on to the end as the domestic martinet who quarrels with 

is sons and breaks the hearts of his daughters, or whether 
he returns to his ancient dissipation, he is far from being an 
attractive sort of person. The plot of Pauline, such as it is, 
turns on the amazing charms of the gloomy Blundell, who wins, 
without an effort, the hearts of the serious heroine and of her 
light-hearted cousin Elsie. 

Mr. Swinburne has recently expressed, with big Sana force of 
language, his private opinion as to the relations between Magyie 
Tulliver and Stephen Guest. But, if it was cynical to make 
Maggie succumb to the scents and diamond rings of Stephen, it is 
almost doubly cynical to make two maidens tall at the feet of 
Ralph Blundell. It is true that they had no one else worth speak- 
ing of to fall in love with, and that a man who keeps a yacht and 
moors her in the neighbourhood of a lonely house where there are 
girls has far too good a chance. Buta man in writing a novel 
would have been prevented by a becoming diffidence from display- 
ing two well-bred girls in so “ coming on a disposition.” Pauline 
had perhaps more excuse than Elsie. Living in a mysterious 
island which we have sought for in vain in Spriiner’s, Bradshaw’s, 
and other maps—an island of the Hebrides whence it was a walk 
of twenty miles toOban—Pauline must needs go to a ‘iaelic church 
on Sunday. Not being edified by the Gaelic sermons, she escaped, 
and tried to walk home across a singularly rocky beach, and it 
seemed any odds that she would either sprain her ankle or be cut 
off by the tide. In point of fact, she merely dropped her parasol, 
which was rescued by the gloomy Blundell, who happened 
to be sitting on a rock, regretting that he had no 
church to attend. Pauline was rowed home by the yacht’s 
crew in the dingy, and her brother Tom _ recognized an 
acquaintance in Blundell. On the strength of that gentleman's 
well-known conversion, he introduced him to his aunt, Lady 
Calverley, and his cousin Elsie, and they all made up one of those 
parties which are so pleasant while they last, and so certain to end 
in what are technically called “disappointments.” ‘The serious 
Blundell behaved in a very odd and suspicious way. He insisted 
on discussing the doctrine of justification by faith with Pauline, 
on the second day of their acquaintance. Pauline was a good 
deal in love already, and the interesting errors of the converted 


* Pauline. By L. B. Walford. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & 
Sons, 1877. 


The mixture is made of capital materials of | th 
are 


corsair were just the thing to charm her. Blundell himself could 
not but appreciate Pauline’s sincere and noble nature. In the 
language of the days of his vanity he would have said that marry- 
ing her was playing for safety. What he did say was this :— 

“ Pauline, Pauline, I want to love you. I want you to love me. You 
were sent to me. You ought to be mine. You would help me—would 
teach me—make me good as you are. And I can’t! I can’t!” 

His head falls down upon his hands, he breaks out into sobs and tears. 

It must be noticed that Blundell kept these remarks to himself. 
He had still a good deal of the wisdom of the serpent, and did not 
mean to marry if he could help it. But what are good inten- 
tions? Blundell took the Calverley party out in his yacht for a 
day's cruise, and the volatile Elsie—an animated little creature of 
seventeen, all flirtation and pretty tricks—was very ill, in the most 
unatiected way. When they got into smooth waters, and while 
Pauline and Lady Calverley were being pulled on shore in the 
gig, Blundell was left alone with Elsie on deck. We must 
quote his proposal; it is not every day that we learn how the 
serious manage these matters :— 


“ Elsie, do you know that I have seen to-day some one whom I can never 
forget ? some one who steals my thouzhts by day, and breaks in upon my 


| on the blaé& side of things, and that I am haunted by that little merry 


Do you think you know— 


laugh, those saucy eyes? What do you say ? 
Tell me 


you do, you must have guessed, at least, who it is that I mean ? 
then, have you not ? ” 
A sinking head, a heaving bosom confessed its “Yes, a guilty whisper 
tried to reach him “ No.” 
“ Haven’t you? And I am just going to ask her-—~ 


“ Aha, Ralph! old boy! Run you to earth at last!” 


In Captain Mayne Reid’s novels, when the hero is up a tree, with 
a bison climbing after him, an eagle swooping over him, and an 
alligator waiting beneath, comrades armed with rifles will appear 
on the scene, and the chapter will end with the exclamation, 
Saved! saved! Mr. Blundell was saved. The boat which took 
Pauline and Lady Calverley on shore had brought on board the 
yacht two of the dissolute companions of the owner. His pro- 
posal was interrupted, and early next morning Pauline saw the 
yacht steal out of the bay, and Elsie fous! that Lady Calverley 
had received a stiff letter of apology. Blundell had loved and 
sailed away, and there was no more to be said. 

For a general shuffling and redealing of the cards there is 
nothing better, in a novel, than the financial ruin of some of the 
characters. Thanks to the commercial and enlightened enterprise 
of our time, it is as easy to destroy a lordly fortune as to tear up & 
piece of paper. Tom La Sarte and Pauline are ruined in a page, 
and the girl goes to stay with a rich old aunt, a Mrs. Wyndham, in 
the south of England. Thechange is forthe better, and the fashions of 
acountry neighbourhood are mimicked with a good deal of humour. 
Mrs. Walford is a scientific student of aunts. There are four aunts 
in this story, all past middle age, all worldly in their way, but all 
subtly discriminated. There is the underbred sycophant, Mrs. 
Jermyn, with her lively daughter Charlotte, her dull daughter 
Minnie, and her hateful precocious pet Dot. There is the kindly aunt, 
Mrs. Wyndham, silly and vain, but generous and good-hearted, 
and perfectly clear-sighted where her vanity is not interested. The 
pair of aunts on the other side of the family—namely, Lady 
Calverley, who thinks E!sie too good a match for the impoverished 
Tom, and Mrs. Calverley, who rules her with a despotic sway—are 
quite as well drawn after their kind. The country people are per- 
fectly natural, stupid, and good-humoured. Perhaps there is too 
much of the butt of the neighbourhood, Little Fennel, whose talk 
may be appreciated from one example :— 

“ My gardener is such a swell that he won’t let me touch anything, and 
if I want a flower for my button-hole he hides it! Pon my word he does! 
I say, ‘Oh! come now, Harrison, this is too bad! This is past a joke! 
Where’s that white concern gone?’ But he won’t tell me, you know. He 
makes believe it is over, or some stupid show of that kind. I say, ‘ Oh, 
come, now, I know your stingy ways! but just give me one—just onr. 
Come now.’ But he won’t. He is toomany for me. I have got to give in 
to Harrison, whatever he says; because, you know, anything for a quiet 
life.” 

Pauline has several admirers, of course, and she could hardly 
have done better than marry the honest Dolly Finch. But her 
religious yachtsman chanced to live in the neighbourhood, of 
which he was the scapegrace. An opportune attack of the fashion- 
able typhoid fever prevented him from meeting Pauline; but, in 
the course of a tour in Wales, Mrs. Wyndham and Pauline 
encountered Blundell, who was getting fat and red, and was 
drinking and rioting with a party of racing men on a Sunday. He 
had “an insolent air, a flushed brow, an inflamed glance,” and was 
even more offensive, in short, as a sinner than he had been as a 
saint. Wandering in a crapulous humour, he happened to meet 
Pauline on a lonely road, and at once proposed to her, We have 
seen his roposal while he was a Calvinist; his new style is that 
of a rowdy Tartuffe :— 

“A viler wretch than [ am you cannot make me out, think what you 
may of me. That you should care——” He stopped in evident emotion. 

“Care! Oh yes, I care——” 

“Then you can save me. Can you refuse, and yet acknowledge what 
you have acknowledged ? Confess that 1,—that my love, my devotion, 
has met—unworthy as I am to say it—with return?” 

“ Are you asking me to save you?” cried Pauline. “ A sinner like your- 
self, save you!” 

* God furvid! I ask a pure and noble saint to save me, and to her shrine 
TI am come,” he added, folding his arms, and stooping his head before her, 
with a gesture of proud humility. “ Will she disdain 30 poor a suppliant ? 
Having alone the power, has she not the will?” 
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Pauline was wise enough to resist his wooing and her own passion. 
The reader will be glad to find that he hears no more of Blundell 
until he is killed in a steeplechase in Paris on a Sunday. Somehow 
it was his fate always to do the wrong thing on Sunday, and, like 
our old friend Guy Livingstone, “he died as he had lived— 
thorough.” Pauline found her consolation in the fact that her 
brother's affair with Elsie ran smoothly at last through her exer- 
tions. People were “ raised up,” as the saying is—aunts, partners, 
and other rich folks—who put money matters on a pleasant footing. 
The machinations of Mrs. Calverley were defeated. Unfortunately, 
the affairs of these young people are connected in a rather loose and 
inartistic way with the thread of Pauline’s story. It is difficult to 
take much interest in Elsie and Tom, who are happy, easy-going 
creatures, certain to fall on their feet. In short, the story of Pauline, 
though it contains much amusing reading, does not form a whole 
of any particular sort. There ismore observation in it than imagi- 
nation; there is scarcely any construction at all. Still, with- 
out being blind to its faults, we may give it a very fair place 
among the novels of the year. Unluckily, the lack of constructive 
power is one which care and pains will scarcely supply. Were it 
not so, the author of Pauline might get credit for much promise, 
as well for very considerable performance. We have to thank her for 
clearing up a social mystery, and explaining how it is that young 
ladies who are always ill at sea are always ready to go yachting. 


CARDINAL PITRA’S ANALECTA.* 


ik Nero fame of the old Benedictine scholarship seemed about 
to be revived when, between 1852 and 1858, the Abbey 
of Solesmes (situated near Sablé, on the Sarthe, on the road 
between Angers and Le Mans), restored by the well-known 
liturgist, Dom Guéranger, successively issued from the press 
the four goodly volumes of its Spictlegium Solesmense, under the 
editorship of its learned member, Dom Pitra. That collection, not 
unknown to most ecclesiastical and theological students, if only 
from the use made of it by our own learned Bishop of Lincoln, 
contains a most valuable and curious “ gleaning” of hitherto un- 
edited fragments of patristic or medieval literature. Dom Pitra 
was made a Cardinal, and removed to Rome, soon after the publica- 
tion of the fourth volume of the Spicilegium, and seems unfortu- 
nately to have left no worthy successor to his literary mantle 
among his Benedictine brethren of Solesmes. His promotion was 
richly deserved, and a more worthy Librarian of the Holy See 
could searcely have been found among the ranks of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. But scholars may reasonably have regretted that 
in his new sphere Cardinal Pitra was obliged, by the Pope's 
express wish, to devote himself to the less congenial task of 
studying the history of the ecclesiastical disciplinary canons of the 
Eastern Churches and publishing the results of hisinquiries. Two 
volumes appeared at Rome in the years 1864 and 1868, as the fruit 
of these labours, under the title of Juris Ecclestastict Grecorwm 
Historia et Monumenta, and three more, we belicve, are ready for 
the press. We have never seen this work, and do not know any- 
thing of its value or interest. But we are sincerely glad to wel- 
come Cardinal Pitra back to his former department of literary work. 
It appears that he has still some stores ot ancient learning, gleaned 
from the manuscript treasures of famous libraries, which were not 
given to the world in the Spicilegium. We has fortunately found 
a firm of Paris publishers willing to undertake a kind of supple- 
ment to that work (uniform with it, and printed, as that was, by 
Firmin-Didot), under the name of 4nalecta Sacra Spicilegio Soles- 
mensi parata, The first volume of this new series lies before us. 
No doubt the Cardinal's position at Rome will open to him in the 
Vatican and other libraries many a valuable mine of unpublished 
and hitherto unknown literary documents. We wish him, for our 
own sakes as well as his, a sufficient stock of health and 
strength to enable him to compile and edit, with all the fulness of 
his scholarship, many volumes of his Analecta. 

The present volume, which runs to the length of no less than 
seven hundred pages, is entirely devoted to the religious poetry of the 
so-called “ Melodists” of the Greek Church. The matter is of the 
highest interest, and is treated with almost superfluous thorough- 
ness by the learned editor. In some most agreeable, though 
gossiping and rather complaining, Proleyomena, Cardinal Pitra ex- 
presses his delight at being allowed, after the successive interruptions 
caused by his researches in Greek Canon Law and by the duties and 
anxieties of the Vatican Council, to resume his studies in patristic 
literature. The clergy of the Roman Church of our day is not a 
learned body, and Cardinal Pitra acknowledges that his former 
works have been more appreciated “inter Anglos, Batavos, Ger- 
manos, Slaves” thanat home. He adds, “ Vix autem miror, sieadem 
theologi nostri frigidius quam exteri acceperiut, si aliqua raro salu- 
taverint aut notaverint perfunctorie, cetera autem nec dente tacta 
superbo silentio preetermiserint.” And he goes on to express a 
fear lest some should find nothing in his present volume “ preeter 
ge et aniles priscee ecclesiz cantilenas.” We can assure 

that his researches will be duly valued amongst English 
scholars. 

The whole subject of Greek hymnology was for a long time a 
complete puzzle to our author. Ie has, however, mastered it 
very completely, and we know of no dissertation more exhaustive 


* Analecta Sacra Spicilegio Solesmensi_ parata Edidit Joannes Baptista 
Pitra, T.T. 8S. Callisti, Bibliothecarius S.R.E. Tom. I. 4to. Parisiis : 
Jouby et Roger. 1876. 


) on the history and — structure of the lyric poetry of the 


| Tropologium of the Greek Church than the one prefixed to this 
| ila Cardinal Pitra is not aware, however, that an English 
' scholar, the late Mr, John Mason Neale, long ago anticipated him 
in his critical examination of the Greek Troparta. In his valuable 
Introduction to the General History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
and, in a more popular form, in his excellent translations of 
The Hymns of the Eastern Church, Mr. Neale went over the 
same ground as the learned French Benedictine, with more 
poetical sympathy perhaps, and certainly with greater lucidity 
and critical acumen. Cardinal Pitra is quite above jealousy — 
in these matters, and we are sure that he would have thoroughly 
valued Mr. Neale’s guidance in the study of the ancient hymn- 
ology of the Eastern Churches, had he ever fallen in with the 
treatises to which we refer. We are not going to vex the temper 
of our readers with the minutie of troparia, canones, stichera, 
hirmot, cathismata, &e. of the Greek office-books, which our present 
author contrasts plaintively with the simplicity of the hymnology 
of the Latin Churches, and of which Mr. Neale himself, phil- 
Hellene as he was, cannot always conceal his impatience. But we 
must not forget that the structure of some of the Sequences of the 
Western office-books is singularly complex, and that an ode of 
Pindar or a chorus of a Greek Play is not to be understood, in 
its metrical arrangement, without most careful scanning. Lyrical 
pvetry always affects artful metres, and a — sonnet is a perfect 
marvel of ingenious verbal phrasing. We may notice that the 
technical word oikos, “a house,” used for a particular kind of 
hymn, presents an altogether needless difficulty to Cardinal Pitra. 
He knows, indeed, what it means, but seems to see no fitness in 
the word. And yet Goar, as quoted by Neale, compares it most 
felicitously with the Italian stanza; and the thought of “ building 
up” a poem is surely both obvious and appropriate. 

After a minute description of the metres, rhythms, and accents 
of the Greek hymns, Cardinal Pitra proceeds to discuss the hymn- 
writers. Ile says that two only are known even by name to 
| most scholars, viz.—Romanus and Sergius. But he has exhumed 
not only the names but the works of a long succession of Greek 
sacred poets. These he distinguishes into two groups. The earlier 
one flourished in the peaceful age from the time of Justinian (born 
482) to the close of the eighth century. The later one belongs to 
the iconoclastic troubles, and is subdivided into three schools—the 
Sabaites and Studites (named from two great monasteries at Con- 
stantinople), and what he calls the Italo-Greci. The earlier melo- 
dists are by far the most original and interesting. Their poems, 
indeed, are inordinately prolix and verbose. But these are faults 
common to the Greek offices themselves. Cardinal Pitra acutely 
suggests that in these semi-dramatic poems may be found probably 
the earliest development of those mystery-plays in which the 
medieval Church rejoiced, and which survive to our own days in 
the Passion-play of Ammergau. He brings evidence, indeed, that 
the famous ode of Romanus called “ The Virgin” was sung at solemn 
Imperial banquets as late as the twelfth century. Lut we must 
hasten on from the Prolegomena to describe the general contents 
of this volume. These are, in short, a complete series of Greek re- 
lizious odes, most of them being now edited for the first time. St. 
Romanus the Melodist heads the choir. His compositions are 
twenty-five in number, beginning with the famous ode on the 
Nativity already mentioned. Next in order come Anastasius, 
Sergius (who was a Patriarch of Constantinople), Greory, George, 
Cyriacus, Elias, and Orestes, some with one ode and some with 
two or three. We cannot, of course, give the whole catalogue. 
St. Theodore of the Studium—a famous monastery of Constarti- 
nople built in 463 by the munificence of a man of consular 
rank named Srovéios—follows with eighteen lengthy canticles. 
Ilis date is a.p. 826, And after him come, among many iess famous 
writers, St. Joseph of Thessalonica and Simeon Metaphrastes. 
Finally, there are no less than eighty-three poems of unknown 
authors and dates. We commend this astonishing collection to 
the many hymwn-writers and translators of our own days who are 
on the look-out for, as certainly they are much in need of, “ fresh 
woods and pastures new.” Mr. Neale, in the little volume above 
mentioned, translated not a few gems from these sources which 
are now, in many of the most popular hymn-books, familiar to all 
churchgoers. Lut Cardinal Pitra has here opened to us a hitherto 
unexplored store of Greek hymns, from which many new beauties 
may be gathered by any competent versifier. 

We despair of giving our readers any notion of the poetical and 
theological value of these old Christian | youre They are, as we 
have already said, extremely prolix and tautologous. But they 
are full of beauty and variety. It is true that they dilute inordi- 
nately the plain Scriptural narrative of the events which they 
versify. But it is done without needless affectation, and, as a rule, 
with moderation of sentiment and statement. So far as a hasty 
examination enables us to speak, we should say that the fragmen- 
tary poem on Lazarus by Cyriacus—a writer older than St. Roma- 
nus—is the most original and spirited in the collection. We will 
quote one single verse, from a very pretty hymn of an unknown 
writer on St. Anastasia, because it is not only a good specimen of 
rhythm, as will be seen by the accents, but—which is comparatively 
rare—of rhyme also :— 


TUpavvot 
pera i pera BpaBeiwy 
mAnpopopovaww, Sopupopovory. 


Cardinal Pitra translates the last words—“ Angeli cum palmis 
agunt satellites.” He overlooked, we presume, the Liturgy of 
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St. Chrysostom, or he would have noted that the poet had 
in his mind that sublime phrase in the Cherubic Hymn, 
Tais Aixais dopdrws ragerw—* invisibly 
borne aloft on their spears by the angelic hosts.’ The idea 
is that, as the Emperor was borne aloft on the spears of his body- 

so the unseen Divine Presence is borne aloft by the spears 
of the attending angels. The germ of the original thought will be 
remembered in several well-known places of the Psalter. Mr. 
Edwin Freshfield, in a learned paper on Byzantine Churches in a 
recent volume of the , seems to think that nothing 
more is meant by the phrase than “ presenting arms.” But the 
other explanation is at least more poetical. 

In conclusion, we have to express our great satisfaction with the 
excellent scholarship of this learned, but attractive, volume. 
Cardinal Pitra has provided a Latin translation to all the Greek 
hymns which he has published. And besides many most valuable 
editorial notes he has collated critically the precious manuscripts 
from which he has settled the text of the ancient hymns that he 
here presents for the first time in print to the Christian world. 
In an appendix he gives facsimiles of pages of two of the MSS. 
which he has used—one being in the Corsini Library, the other at 
Turin. It was a still more valuable manuscript Tropologium, 
which he discovered in the library at Moscow during a visit to 
Russia, that first gave Cardinal Pitra the uotion of collecting and 

blishing the ms of Romanus and his tuneful choir of 

lodists. Let us add that there are excellent indexes, and, which 
will be of value to lexicographers, a copious list of unusual Greek 
words, many of which are not to be found even in the dictionaries 
media et infime Grecitatis. We shall hope to welcome before 
long a further instalment of Cardinal Pitra’s Analecta, 


THE MOUNT 


HERE would seem to be no end to the remarkable literary 
productions for which, in addition to providing constant 


is made an excuse. Some time ago our attention was 
drawn to a curious work by an American writer who attempted 
to prove that Shakspeare must have been one of the meanest 
characters that ever disgraced the world of literature. This 
attempt has now been rivalled by the production entitled The 
Mount. What its detinite aim, if any, may be, it is not alto- 
gether easy to discover; but it appears at least probable that the 
writer's theory is that Shakspeare’s plays were by no means the 
work of one man, andthat the author whose name they now bear 
had nothing to do with them beyond arrangement. But the opinion 
that this conjecture may very possibly be wrong gains strength 
from the words of the preface, the first paragraph of which runs 
thus:—“ More is meant by this piece of work than literary 
criticism. What literature appears, is here because of its relation 
to thoughts that may have future richer perhaps perfect shape. Not 
only individual but popular advance can be caused by the dreams 
which like Moses rods have the power of becoming budding living 
energizing fact.” It may be that more is meant than appears by the 
phraseology and punctuation, or rather absence of punctu- 
ation, which this new expounder of Shakspeare adopts. The 
expression “piece of work,” for instance, may be employed in a 
secretly satirical sense, referring to its use by people who talk of 
making “a piece of work” about nothing. It is less easy to 
form any guess as to the relation between “ what literature” (it 
must be confessed there is very little) “appears” and thoughts 
which promise some day to assume “future richer perhaps per- 
fect state.” It is, however, gratifying to find in the next sentence 
that a writer who looks forward to his thoughts taking a perfect 
shape is gracious enough to give a reason, or what for one, 
for his uncompromising handling of the thoughts of writers (Shak- 
among them) who, he thinks, have not attained perfect 
“ Why thinkers are fairly dealt with,” we are told, “ is 
because of the importance they bear to vital thought. Each of 
the cavaliers of beauty’s empire accepts thrusts meant gallantly 
because he as frankly takes his own charging turn in the battle.” 
This and more of the same kind prepares one for the opening 
statement of the work that “ Shakspeare is too much celebrated in 
one direction and has not his proper rights in another. When 
he is in the lower fields of his urt kis eminence over all 
writers is, curiously enough to trained ears, loudly proclaimed ; 
but where he steps into the inmost place of poetry his admirers 
say little or nothing of his doings.” The lower fields of his art 
are, according to Mr. Sinclair’s “ trained ears,” Shakspeare’s plays, 
while the “inmost place of poetry” is occupied by his poems. 
Even if this is admitted to a true assumption, the statement 
that the poet’s admirers say little or nothing of his achievements 
in this “inmost place” is open to question. However, with this 
idea in his head, it is natural that the author should fall foul of 
the contributions to Shakspeare literature of many writers whose 
ears were less trained than his own. ‘“ The Doctor (Johnson) 
himself, Malone, Steevens, Theobald, Rowe, Rymer, Gildon, 
Hanmer, Reed, Drake, Capell, Pope, Dennis, Goldsmith, Camp- 
bell, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Jeffrey, Chalmers, Singer, Symmons, 
Staunton, Craik, Horne, Dyce, Collier, Procter, Halliwell, Hunter, 
, Swinburne, Dowden, and many a fated one beside have 
gone on rhapsodizing or prosing, amending or spoiling, all the time 


* The Mount : 7 from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 
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locking at the less-inspiring side of the picture of him.” 
It is a characteristic piece of modesty that has led the writer 
to exclude one name from this breathless list of fated ones, 
or, at lexust, left it to be included by the reader in the 
comprehensive “many a one beside.” The chapter following 
the one iv which this passage is contained is headed “ Travellers,” 
and contains, among other things, a finely metaphorical, though 
terse, description of Blake, of whom it is said that “the metallic 
rusts, suggestive enough of sulphuric regions, by which he fixed 
what broken visions he had of truth, have a raucous call to the 
truly artistic ears, are quite of the nature of screams, and should 
sufficiently tell whence they came.” It is indeed a truly artistic 
ear that cun hear the raucous scream of a metallic rust which 
fixes a vision. Passing on from these majestic images we find in 
the next chapter, headed “ Wanderers,” that Professor Dowden’s 
attempt to get within the mind and art of Shakspeare is spirited, 
quite unsuccessful, “awfully popular,” and of real indirect 
value; and that the writer who tried to prove that Shaks 

kept a poet “is perhaps best entitled to the credit of indirectly 
showing in so curious a manner that the mythic dramatist is an 
entirely different reality from the sweet Spenserian thinker and 
cunning singer of The Sonnets, The Dream, and The Tempest who 
was the actual Shakspeare.” Further valuable information here 
obtained is that it is doubtful whether “ contrast of high to vulgar 
scenes like the Hamlet gravediggers, consecrates the latter into 
art.” The comic beside the sorrowful, thinks the author, catches 
common eyes, but is not perhaps truly pathetic. A little after 
this an instance of true poetic criticism is vouchsafed to the 
reader, who learns that Edgar Poe is the purest embodiment 
of the single lyrical impulse, whatever that may be, 
that the Enviish language knows, and that Shelley’s work is 
compared to his “ like cart horse to racer, manufacture to nature’s 
own growth, convulsive maudlin intensity to conscious glad 
strength within a limit.” After reading this, one is quite pre- 
ared for the saying which presently follows it—“ Except a man be 
orn again, he cannot enter the higher kingdoms of art.” This is 


matter for the buzzings of societies of commentators, the name of | t° be sure only another way of expressing the notion with which 
8 


; Mr. Sinclair leads off—that it is only persons, or only a person 


with trained ears, who can catch the true tones of Shakspeare’s 
music. Sounds do no doubt produce varying effects according to 
the capacity and formation of the ears which receive them, and it 
is possible that Mr. Sinclair will not persuade an overwhelming 
majority of people to train their ears after the fashion of his. He 
appears, however, to be so well content with his own condition in 
this regard that, if he makes no converts, he will gain a kind of 
leasure from reflecting that he is very much better off than any- 
ody else. 

He might indeed be ranked among those chosen few who in the 
pursuit of poesy never faint by the way, and of whom he speaks in 
appropriate language :—“ The perfect genius has the nine within 
call when he requires them. To the fewest is it given thus to 
dwell in the spirit. Has any one ever done it? Are there not 
times when indignation, which deeper or at all present love 
and light could discard, would knot the cords for poor blind 
trafficking dark-souled but good hearts, if they only had the ways 
open to them?” So open are the ways to Mr. Sinclair, that he has 
seen what perhaps no other English critic has arrived at seeing— 
namely, that Voltaire’s instinct “ that the so-called Shakspeare 
was not an object of criticism at all, but some impossible drunken 
savage,” was a true one; although, as the author tells us, his 
impulsive, intuitive, positive, rather feminine nature prevented him 
from explaining why it was true. Mr. Sinclair, however, with his 
certainly less ** intuitive,” if not more masculine, nature, can of 
course explain, and, as far as his somewhat discursive explanation 
can be made out, the reason seems to lie in the fact that in the time 
of the plays written by Shakspeare, or, according to Mr. Sinclair, 
by the people of whom Shakspeare made commercial use, “ the 
external methods of blood and murder appear alone suited to the 
middle and lower culture of the fiercest most savage time of 
English history.” To the delicate perceptions of one who has 
scaled “ the Mount” the plots of Shakspeare’s strongest plays are 
of course eminently unsuited. To bring a slovenly, unhandsome 
corse betwixt the wind and his nobility, is what the dramatist 
would surely never have done could he have foreseen the day when 
Mr. Sinclair would call his readers’ attention to the horrors of 
“ Lady Macbeth’s Billingsgate, or worse,” and observe that “ the 
day is over for such brutality.” It is not only this kind of offence 
which the poet would have avoided had he been also a 
seer; he would further have refrained from the licenses which 
bring him, in company with “Spurgeons, Dawsons, and Alex- 
anders,” within the scope of Mr. Sinclair's critical censure. He 
would not “in his darkness have laughed with fearfully riotous 
effect,” and thus produced work which is, according to his judge, 
“in the real and artistic sense, immodest—that is, unshapely.” 

Passing from criticism to discovery, we find that the truth 
about Shalispeare is that he kept, not a poet, but poets; that 
any person of keen critical faculty cannot but see that he was not 
a dramatist, but a great appropriatour; and that, to quote the 
author’s own language, “ because they were not his own, explains 
sufficiently the a Shakespeare’s carelessness about these 
plays for after time.” e true critic can, however, discern here 
and there the hand of Shakspeare himself putting in passages 
of real poetry among “the blood and thunder, the vulgar 
intellectual scream, the blast, the bathos, the bombast,” 
which it is well known abound in Shakspeare’s plays, and which 
are highly offensive to Mr. Sinclair. If, under the guidance of Mx, 
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Sinclair, we study the Tempest, the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and the poems, we can recognize the true S eare. We shall 
find if, after this course of learning, we turn to the plays, that we 
can distinguish as Shakspeare’s “ the quietest, most didactic, most 
meditative ” while the “ sometimes intolerable blazonry and 
hysterics ” to “the young taverners of infinite heroicism, green 
men, true men, but wild.” Is it necessary to follow this string 
of pretentious nonsense any further? Or will it be enough to point 
out one more passage, in which the author says that Shakspeare 
never got quite out of “ what deserves to be called vulgarism b 
complete accuracy,” and to observe that the ‘“‘ Mount ” upon whic 
Mr. Sinclair has set himself is not precisely of the character or 
height which he imagines ? 


CAIRD’S PHILOSOPHY OF KANT.* 
(Second Notice.) 


KA T'S theory of our knowledge of the outer world is a sort 
of connecting link between the Analytic and the Dialectic. 
It is not completely set forth in any one place, and we have to put 
it together from a number of statements which are scattered up and 
down his work, chiefly in the last-mentioned part. Professor 
Caird, as we have already said, sticks close to the order of his text, 
and his criticism on the doctrine in question naturally follows the 
same course. This criticism is one of the strongest features of his 
book. It is always powerful and ingenious, and, notwithstanding 
the wide differences that separate us from the writer's Hegelian 
conclusions, we can accept much of it as of solid value. Professor 
Caird, however, is not responsible for the results we now give in 
our own form, except so far as we quote his actual words. 

What is, in the first place, Kant’s Thing-in-itself ? (Moumenon 
is not his usual term; he fully saw the harshness of applying that 
name to what is emphatically not the object of any -human 
faculty.) It is the formless residuum of the various unsuccessful 
attempts of dogmatic metaphysicians to explain the ultimate nature 
of things. They made general assertions about existence without 
having first studied the knowledge by which we become aware of 
existence, and their propositions turned out to be untenable or 
unmeaning. Now objects are known to us in experience; but 
how? In relation to the subject that knows, and not otherwise. 
There can be no knowledge of an unrelated subject or an unrelated 
object ; the notion of such a knowledge is contradictory. We do 
not know things in themselves. Our experience of things in the 
relation which makes knowledge is for us the only possible, and 
therefore the only real, experience. Kant is quite clear as to its 
reality ; he is even anxious to avoid the suspicion of reducing the 
sensible world to an illusion or mere show. What, then, can we 
say about things tn themselves, or out of this relation? Obviously 
nothing, save barely that they are. The Thing-in-itself is an unde- 
fined and undefinable x (the symbol is often used by Kant), of which 
we have no right to predicate anything, save that we must deny 
of it everything implying the limitations of space and time. Thus 
not only the Thing-in-itself corresponding to the human body is 
not coloured, heavy, and the like, but the Thing-in-itself correspond- 
ing to the human mind as given in experience (the phenomen:l 
Ego) is not in time, and therefore not subject to any condition 
involving succession in time. This conception is afterwards used by 
Kant to make room for a transcendental freedom of the will which 
may exist without disturbing the uniform order of cause and effect in 
the phenomenal world. For Kant fully concedes the uniformity of 
nature, or rather assumes it as an @ priori condition of our having 
any continuous experience at all. He was too clear-sighted to 
commit himself—as some of our modern teachers still do—to 
making the welfare of society depend on the exception of the 
human body from the laws of matter and motion, or, to put the 
same thing in a slightly different way, on a mechanical theory of 
volition. It is in this order of considerations that we must seek 
Kant’s real reasons for holding fast to the Thing-in-itself. It is 
the barrier guarding the cloudland of the Unconditioned, within 
which we may give free play to the ideas, transcending empirical 
verification or criticism, which are called forth by the irresistible 
demands of the Practical Reason. 

Let us return, however, to the purely metaphysical side 
of the question. The Thing-in-itself underlying material phe- 
nomena is quite different from the old “material substance,” 
which had genera and species corresponding to the distinc- 
tions observed in the sensible world, and could support only 
its own proper accidents. It is the blauk “Grund der 
Erscheinungen,” of which we may not say what it is not any 
more than what it is. Mind and Matter are, as phenomena, dis- 
tinct in kind; but we have no right to aflirm that they differ 
in their transcendental nature. “True it is that extension, 
impenetrability, cohesion, and motion—in short, everything the 
outward sense can give us—cannot be or contain thought, feeling, 
desire, or volition; for these are in nowise objects of outward per- 
ception (Anschauung). Yet the somewhat underlying the outward 
appearances, whose working on our sense gives it the impressions 
(Vorstellungen) of space, matter, form, and so forth . . . may well 
be (in itself) the subject of thoughts, though we get irom it 

ugh our senses no perception of mental states, but only of space 
and things determined in space.” There is no contradiction in 


of Kant; with an Historical 
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ascribing mental attributes to that which in its manifestation to us 
affects us with the perception of bodily attributes. That which 
appears to us as extended and made up of parts may be in itself 
simple, and accompanied by thought and a conscious “ inner 
sense” of its own. “In this fashion the very same thing which 
in one aspect is called bodily would in another bea thinking being, 
the signs of whose thought we can perceive in the phenomenon, 
but not the thought itself.” We could no longer, on this hypo- 
thesis, make thought the attribute of a special class of subjects 
called minds or souls; but we should still say that man thinks, 
meaning that the same thing which, as an outward phenomenon 
(the human body), is extended, is in itself a thinking subject. 
So Kant in a very remarkable of the Kritek, which 
we suspect has not received sufficient attention. It is 
thrown out incidentally to show that the simplicity of the 
Ego, assumed by pope psychology to be immediately known, 
and to be the foundation of much excellent certainty, cannot 
even be relied on to maintain the fundamental distinction of 
Mind and Matter. Having shown this, Kant q+ suggestion 
at once; his own doctrine is that Dualism, Materialism, and 
Spiritualism, as accounts of the nature of things in themselves, are 
all equally unwarranted. But we must pause to remark how near 
Kant came in this speculation, apparently without knowing it, to 
the thought, and even the language, of Spinoza, who describes the 
mind oe body of man as one and the same thing, regarded now 
under the Attribute of Thought, now under that of Extension. 
What would have happened if Kant had lighted on this before the 
Thing-in- itself had become fixed in his mind—shall we say as a 


necessary support of moral order? Monism, in the absolutely in- 
different form propounded by Spinoza, may be charged with 
attempting an impossible task, in that it seeks to give a perfectly 


objective account of existence in terms of human thought. 
In the idealist form thrown out by Kant it is hardly 
open even to this objection; and in neither form is it 
confused and unintelligible, like Materialism and the popu- 
lar Spiritualism which is its converse, or unworkable with- 
out a deus ex machind, like Dualism. If, as Kant admits, 
there might be a world of phenomena without any mode of exist- 
ence to support it different from that which is manifest to us in 
consciousness, why should we postulate something different and 
set it up as a mysterious x behind the real world? Is it that, for 
unscientific reasons, man must have an asylum tgnorantie ? Surely 
it is not for philosophy to provide him with one. As Professor 
Caird well says, we must take Kant’s doctrine of knowledge with 
this important addition, “ that inner and outer, mind and matter 
in the Cartesian sense, are correlative opposites that imply each 
other.” We are not sure that we take this quite in Professor 
Caird’s sense ; but we certainly go along with him to the extent of 
holding that when this correlation is once cones the Thing- 
in-itself may be cast out as idle and cumbersome. If again we 
simply deny ourselves the luxury of any metaphysical hypothesis, 
we may still fairly object to Kant that he is not entitled to predi- 
cate even existence of his unknowable x. What do we really 
mean by existence? Is it, or can it be, anything more than, or 
different from, the being actually or potentially an object of ex- 
perience? If not, the Ding an sich is reduced to an Unding, and 
philosophy can have no more to say to it. 

In any case, it is established by Kant that any so-called 
philosophy which treats matter (in the 6 sense) as a thing 
in itself, much more which professes to explain mind by it, carries its 
own condemnation with it; a principle which Professor Caird 
applies as follows :— 

The “physiologist of mind” who asserts that mind is essentially a 
function of the material organism, may be fairly met by the objection of 
Kant that his explanation is transcendent. To go beyond the intelligence 
to explain the intelligence, is to cut away the ground on which we our- 
selves are standing. So, again, when the psychologist applies the law of 
association to the genesis of mind, he is obliged to presuppose a fixed and 
definite world of objects acting under conditions of space and time upon the 
sensitive subject, in order by this means to explain how the ideas of the 
world and of himself may be awakened in that subject. And this is to 
suppose that the world exists, as it can exist only to mind, before the 
process whereby associations are produced. The necessity, which is at the 
basis of our consciousness of objects, is thus interpreted as the result of the 
repeated actions of these objects upon the subject, or, in other words, the 
theory is stated in terms of the consciousness it pretends to explain. 
Nor is the theory improved, as an ultimate explanation of the intelligence 
and the intelligible world, when the process of association is protracted, as 
it is by Mr. Spencer and others, through an indefinite series of generations, 
or even when the present consciousness of men is regarded as the result of a 
gradual adaptation of a race of the animals to its circumstances, and which 
has been going on for millions of ages. 

We have before now found something very like this in Mr. 
Green’s introduction to Hume. Against a materialist interpre- 
tation of the theory of Evolution it holds perfectly good. t 
natural science, as Kant has said, dwells in the world of phe- 
nomena, and can take notice of nothing else. The theory of 
Evolution is part of natural science. In other words, it is wholly 
concerned with phenomena, just as much as the nebular hypothesis, 
which belongs in part to Kant himself, and which is now the first 
chapter of the story. And as to Mr. Herbert Spencer, the materialist 
reading has been expressly disclaimed by him. He says, indeed, that 
if he had to choose between materialismand idealism, he would prefer 
idealism; but he also says, with Kant, that we are incompetent to 
form any judgment at all on the ultimate nature of things. Work- 
ing on lines common in great measure to himself and Mr. Darwin, 
he offers us an historical account of the development of the higher 
mental facts which appear, for example, in man—from material 
phenomena ? no; but trom the lower forms of mental or quasi- 
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mental facts which must be taken to be nowhere wholly absent. 
This account is expressed, as a matter of convenience, sometimes in 
chical and sometimes in physical terms; which may be lawfully 
Sane so long as we do not forget that the physical and the psychi- 
cal are but the two faces of one reality. What mind and con- 
sciousness are in themselves Mr. Spencer does not pretend to 
explain. The ultimate riddle of metaphysical psychology, for 
which people vainly seek an answer and complain of not finding it, 
is his? How is experience of an outer world possible at all? 
Kant says—and we believe that Mr. Spencer, Professor Huxley, 
and most of the men of science vulgarly called materialists, are in 
substantial agreement with him—that such questions have no 
rational answer, being themselves irrational. To complain of 
caper an! for not answering them is like complaining of algebra 
or not assigning real values to the square roots of negative quan- 
tities. In such cases, says Kant, the saying holds good that we 
may well answer by not answering; and in this sense he asserts 
that philosophy has an answer for every question. 

This brings us to the latter part of the Dialectic, which deals 
with the illusions of the Reason in conceiving the sum of experi- 
ence as an ideal whole. Here come in the celebrated Antinomies, 
often explained by the author himself and others, yet often mis- 
understood. Kant never said (let us repeat in passing) that of each 
pair of Antinomies one must be true, though both are inconceiy- 
able; his position is that both are illegitimate statements about 


things in themselves—attempts to mete the unconditioned with | 


awe conditions, leading naturally to mere contradiction. 
n this he finds a fresh proof of his own doctrine of Transcendental 
Idealism (the subjective character of space and time). 

Professor Caird’s treatment of the Dialectic is comparatively 
condensed, and our limits forbid us to do more than indicate 
it. For Kant the antinomy of the reason, though dlusory, is not 
delusory. Professor Caird goes further, and regards it as “the 
necessary law of thought in itself, All knowledge is knowledge 
of difference, and all difference implies contradiction.” “ The 
whole history of intellectual progress is just the history of the 
development of a consciousness of difference into a consciousness 
of contradiction, and again of a consciousness of contradiction into 
a consciousness of the higher principle in the light of which the 
contradiction disappears.” Difference is ultimately seen to be 
“the necessary expression of identity.” Here we are in presence 
of the Hegelian mystery, which appears to the profane multitude 
to consist in a faculty of perceiving two contradictory propositions 
to be both true. We leave criticism to those who can under- 
stand it. Kant’s own solutions, if less ambitious, are more 
intelligible. We may note that he has here some curious points 
of contact with Spinoza. The rule which he lays down as giving 
the key to one set of puzzles—namely, that the empirical process 
of tracing back the chain of observed cause and effect (Jegressus) 
can never lead us up to an absolute cause or unconditioned condi- 
tion, but must be endless—isclearly and emphatically given as a 
proposition in Spinoza’s Ethics. Much of Kant’s view is likewise 
anticipated in spirit, though not in form, by what Spinoza says in 
sundry places of the notion of infinity, and the paradoxes which 
have been grafted on it. 

Before we leave Professor Caird’s book we must call attention 
to one more point which is very well made. The whole system cf 
the Krittk really depends upon and presupposes the doctrine of the 
Practical Reason, of which Kant’s exposition gives us only a 
glimpse near the end. THence the earlier parts cannot be fully 
understood till we have reached the final conclusions, and we have 
@ substantial reason for Kant’s proverbial difficulty besides the 


_ unfortunate peculiarities of his language and style. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
TRANSACTIONS.* 


Ww are always glad to see what is going on in the antiquarian 
line in different parts of the kingdom; we are therefore 
thankful to the Cumberland and Westmoreland Society for sending 
us this book of their proceedings. We confess however that we 
should have been better pleased if we had heard more of the 
“ foreign excursion ” with a description of which the volume opens, 
even at the cost of some of the home work of the Society. 
Last year the Cumberland antiquaries crossed into Northumber- 


land. There they not only saw Hexham and Housesteads, but | 


heard them discoursed on by Mr. Longstaffe, Mr. Greenwell, and 
Dr. Bruce. We read enough of what these speakers said to make 
us wish to hear something more. The Cumbrian guests were 
certainly in luck to come in for first-rate subjects dealt with by 
thoroughly competent expounders. That they do not seem to have 
among themselves a inqguirers at all on the same level as the 
three Bernician worthies is doubtless no fault of theirs. They 
seem to be trying with a very good p to work at their own 
antiquities, according to the best of their skill and understanding. 
But, to judge from the specimens before us, we should say that it 
needed stronger heads than any that have been as yet set to work 
to unravel all the puzzles of the most puzzling corner of England. 
Will not some of our Bernician friends take a return journey 
westward, and find out the exact meaning of the name Cumber- 
land—a name almost as fluctuating as Burgundy or Illyria—at all 
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manner of times? How did the Northmen get in, and become 
so important an element in the country as they certainly did he- 
come, without disturbing the succession of the Celtic princes ? 
Are any traces left, in language or anything else, of those settlers 
from southern England whom the Red King brought to people his 
new conquest and its desolate capital? But this last question 
assumes a reform of no small moment. If there is any one left in 
Carlisle or Cumberland who still thinks that William the Conqueror 
granted an earldom of Cumberland to anybody, or who still doubts 
as to the real reason why Cumberland is not surveyed in Domes- 
day, we assume that the presence of Mr. Greenwell or Mr. Long- 
statle would at once carry light enough with it to enable him to 
see to retract the errors of his days of ignorance. 

Turning to the native Cumbrian productions, the most important 
are those by Mr. R. S. Ferguson and Mr. W. Jackson on 
“* Agricola’s Line of March” and “ Roman Cumberland and West- 
moreland.” But, just because they are the most important, they are 
those on which a reviewer at a distance tinds it hardest to say 
anything. To examine such a subject, and to say anything for or 
against the views which the writer puts forth, calls either for local 
knowledge which can be used offhand, or else for a minute study 
of books and maps which it is too much to expect the reviewer at 
a distance to sit down and master, unless he has some very impor- 
tant point to prove or to disprove. Now, except the capital, there 
is very little in Cumberland or Westmoreland which stands out in 
British history so as to force itself upon the notice of those who 
have no special knowledge or interest. When we read the short 
account of Agricola’s march in a.p. 80, which Tacitus gives us, we 
do not see anything to contradict Mr. Ferguson's view as to that 
march. But, as we see that somebody else has another view, we 
could not, without knowing more about it, veuture to pledge our- 
selves to Mr. Ferguson’s view. Either way, the history and 
geography of Britain are not turned upside down, as they are by 
those who place Camulodunum in Yorlishire—to say nothing of 
the bolder theory which would doubtless move all the places 
mentioned by Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Jackson, not merely into 
Yorkshire, but into the postal delivery of Doncaster. We notice 
that Mr. Ferguson speaks of the Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester, 
“ whose authenticity is doubtful.” This is the half-assured way 
of speaking which is so common in these local writers. Richard of 
Cirencester ought to have been put out of court altogether, just 
as much as the false Ingulf. In the following sentence, near the 
beginning of Mr. Ferguson's article, the antituesis is, to say the 
least, singular :— 

To the Romans we, in the north, probably owe the establishment of the 

three great cattle fairs of Stagshawbank, of Brough Hill, and of Rosley, but 
no vestige of the Roman tongue can be found in the English language, 
except what is known to come through other channels. 
Presently Mr. Ferguson does us the honour to quote a saying of 
our own; but we are sorry to see that more than one of our 
sentences is, as so often happens, translated into nonsense, because 
the Cumbrian printer has thought good to throw in commas at 
random. We see a good many references to “ Old Carlisle”; we 
should like to know something more of the history of the place 
and of the origin of the name. Old Sarum really is Old Sarum; 
about Old and New Malton we should like to know more; but 
Ragusa Vecchia and Zara Vecchia are certainly not Old Ragusa 
and Old Zara in any proper sense. How stands the case with Old 
Carlisle ? 

To turn to other subjects, there is a paper on Bolton Church, 
Cumberland, by Mr. C. J. Ferguson. We should have understood 
him better if there had been an engraving ; but we gather that the 
church has a double stone roof without any wood, like that at 
Killaloe and many others in Ireland, like the exchequer at Merton 
College and the south transept at Minchinhampton. But the 
comments are puzzling :— 

The Scotch never willingly borrowed from England, but all their - 

dilections were for continental nations and especially for France : Mr. 
Ferguson, in his Handbook of Architecture, says that the whole character 
of Scotch Architecture is continental, wrought out in a bolder and generally 
in a simpler and ruder fashion than the corresponding examples in other 
countries. In the southern part of France, in Provence, in the neighbour- 
hood of Marseilles, these vaults are common. 
More puzzling still is the remark a little way on, that “it seems 
at first sight curious to find in the very extremity of the king- 
dom such an excellent example as we jind here of this Romance 
or Romanesque style of building.” Here we have again 
to grapple with the familiar old wives’ fables. What has 
Provence, in an architectural sense, to do with France? And 
again both Ferguson and Fergusson seem to have missed the cha- 
racteristic thing in the history of Scottish architecture. This is 
the fact that, up to Edward the First, it is English, though a 
distinct dialect of English, but that after Edward the First it is 
something unlike anything else, not altogether French, but much 
more like French than English. That is to say, in Scotland, as 
everywhere else, the history of the country has stamped itself on 
its architecture. 

An extract from Bishop Nicholson's Visitation sets before us a 
strange state of things at Bolton in the year 1703:—_ 

The Parsonage House (having first dropped piecemeal) was much con- 
tracted by the last incumbent, Mr. Robinson; who paid yearly (as was 
I bly suspected) so high a quit rent, out of this Rectory, and that of 
Plumbland, to his patron, Mr. Thompson, that he was never well able to 
keep himself and his Family (any more than that of his Curate) out of a 
starving Condition. The Register Books begin at 1574, but like the other 
matters have been much neglected and spoiled. 

In some other cases we have photographs and other illustra- 
tions. Thus by a plan and two photographs we are able to get a 
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fairly clear view of the ruin—which certainly seems to be a 
Roman ruin—called “ Walls Castle, Ravenglass.” We speak of 
course only from the account given by Mr. Jackson and “the Rev. 
Canon Knowles, M.A.”—we are sorry to see that this vulgarism 
has got so far north; but we do not see why the existence of win- 
dows—it is not said that they were glazed—should be any objec- 
tion to a Roman date. There are windows enough in the gateways 
at Trier and Verona, and indeed in Rome itself. It is odd in 
what different ways things strike different people. Messrs. Knowles 
and Jackson say :— 

Another and scarcely a secondary interest to its Roman origin attaches 
to this old building from its connection with the Arthurian legend. Mr. 
Stuart Glennie, in his able work on Arthurian localities, undoubtedly suc- 
ceeds in identifying several of them with places situated within our boun- 
dary, but he has not had the opportunity of alluding to the following 
passages in Denton’s account of Cumberland, for that work is only found in 
manuscript, though, it is true, several copies exist. Denton, writing about 
A.D. 1680, states that, Waldeoff, son of Gospatric, Earl of Dunbar, amongst 
other gifts bestowed by him upon the Priory of Carlisle, gave “ a man- 
sion near St. Cuthbert’s Church, where, at that time, stood an ancient 
building called Arthur’s Chamber, then taken to be a parte of the mansion 
of King Arthur, the Son of Uter Pendragon, of remarkable note for his 
worthynesse in the time of the beginning of the British kings, and another 
antient building called Lyons Guide” (query Guard), “ often remembered 
in that History of Arthur, written by a monke, the ruines whereof are yet 
to be seen, as is thought, at Ravenglass, distant from Carliell, according to 
that number of 50 miles in that history reported placed near the sea, and 
not without some credibility thought to be the same.” 


Now, whatever may be the interest of Mr. Stuart Glennie and his 
Arthurian localities, or whatever may be the authority of “ Denton, 
writing about 1680,” one would have thought that a higher 
interest attached to the fact that the place had something to do 
with Waltheof son of Gospatric. This Waltheof, who appears 
also in the St. Alba:@ history asa benefactor to that abbey, was 
grandson of the famous Earl of William's time, the man who 
risked his life for Earl Tostig on their return from their Roman 
pilgrimage. He was also nephew of Dolfin, the English prince 
and Scottish vassal whom the Red King drove out of Carlisle. 
Surely anything which brings us into contact with such names as 
these is of a higher interest than fancies about Arthurian localities. 
And, whatever we make of the building near Ravenglass, there 
is no need to go to Denton’s manuscript for the fact that Waltheof 

ve to the priory of Carlisle a house uear St. Cuthberht’s church in 
Carlisle. or the fact is recorded in a charter of Henry the 
Second, printed in the Monasticon, vi. 144. From this charter we 
further learn that Waltheof had a son Alan. Local genealogists 
may doubtless be able to tell us his grandsons and great-grandsons. 
But the fact which is important in the history of nomenclature is 
that Gospatric had a son Alan, while we find from the St. 
Albans history that he also had a son Edgar. 

The Denton manuscript appears again in an article on Torpen- 
how church, by the Rev. C. I. Gem :— 


The origin of the names of places is always an interesting study ; andthe 
name of our parish will still “ furnish much debate both to the learned and 
the great.” Some authorities make the word entirely Danish, saying it is 
the “ How ” or hill of Torpen, some mythical Norse hero. Others maintain 
that it is the “ Thorpe” or village on a hill. Others again, in the words of 
the Denton manuscript, say “it is called Torpenhow, 

“ Every syllable of which word, in several languages of the people, which 
did successively inhabit the place, signilics after a sort the same thing. The 
Britons, the first inhabitants, called a rising topped hill (such a one as is 
there), Pen, i.e. head. The Saxons next succeeding, and not understanding 
the signification, Pen, called it Tor-pen: ie. the hill Pen. They who came 
next (the Danes) understanding neither of the former names called it Tor- 
pen-how.” 

This same process is going on at this present day, the neighbouring people 

speaking of Torpenhow “ brow.” 
This is ingenious indeed for a writer of 1680. But, if Denton’s 
theory were right, surely it would not have been 70/-pen, but Pen- 
tor. Saxons, to be sure, never were there till the Red King 
brought them; nor, we suspect, Danes as distinguished from 
Northmen. But we do not expect precise ethnology in 1680. But 
what if we should venture another guess? ‘I'he dominions of the 
famous Thortinu of the eleventh century seem to have stretched to 
points at least not very far from Carlisle; can the “how” be 
really called after him ? 

The article on Kendal parish church registers gives us some hints 
on nomenclature and on parish customs. It seems that in Charles 
the Second’s time there was a Sir Joseph Cradock, Archdeacon of 
Richmond, who was a person of great local importance. ‘There is 
an entry, “ Paid for bente to Strawe in the High Quire against Sir 
Joseph came.” One would hardly have thought that such a custom 
would have lasted so long. It is not wonderful that in 1666 the 
churchwardens paid various sums for “ heads of vermin,” among 
which the head of the fox, as the most mischievous and as yet 
not a sacred beast, was rated at one shilling, A “ foulmart” 
fetches twopence, and a “cleanmart” fourpence. Will every one 
recognize in these names the stinking polecat and his sweet-smelling 
congener the marten ? 

he last paper is one by Mr. Jackson on the “ Orfeurs of High- 
close.” “ Orfeur” is here a surname, the French orfévre, and the 
family seems sometimes to have translated itself into Goldsmith. 
One cannot help asking whether they were descendants of the 
famous Otto, who undoubtedly left descendants, or of any other 
of the professors of that art recorded in Domesday. But we most 
want to know the meaning of the following passage :— 

I may remark that Culgaith was a principal member of the Barony 
which been granted to Fitz Swain, whose history hag not yet attracted 
the attention it merits on several accounts, one being that he was one of 


the few Saxons who were permitted by the Conqueror not only to retain 
but largely increase their possessions. 

Who is Fitz Swain, who is thus taken for granted, as if we knew all 
about him, though Mr. Jackson tells us nothing more? Has he 
anything to do with Swegen of Essex, the son of Robert the son 
of Wymare? If so, he cannot be called a Saxon according to any 
use, accurate or inaccurate, of that word. 

It is plain, on the whole, that our Cumbrian friends are working 
with a good will, though they seem still to be a trifle pra- 
scientific. But they will doubtless advance, if they continue 
the praiseworthy practice of crossing the border—the Ber- 
nician border, we mean—and sitting under Mr. Greetiwelland Mr. 
Longstatte. 


A CONSTANT HEART.* 


LIFE of being misunderstood and undervalued, if its histo: 

is to excite sympathy, should not be given in the suflerer’s 
own person. And thisis so whether we deal with truth or fiction. 
The person who is always complaining, with as well as without 
reason, is never a popular character. An autobiography to please 
should not be one long grievance, though the grievance be a real 
one. It is not amiable to describe oneself as always in the right, 
and parents, friends, strangers, always in the wrong. If we look 
back on personal histories of the most grievous injuries, we 
shall find that they made their mark and told on the world by 
the intermingling of unexpected kindnesses remembered and 
dwelt upon with a warmth of tenderness and gratitude at least 
equal to the natural indignation at unmerited persecution. The 
present tale, we think, sutlers from a disrezard of this universal 
sentiment. We have the story of a girl living in the tirst half of 
the last century who is in advance of her age and at war with its 
prejudices. We think that the author, who is both fond of her 
heroine and well read in the times she describes, would have done 
better to narrate her sorrows and trials in her own person, instead 
of committing the pen into the suflerer’s own hand. Pleasures 
and pains, turn and turn about, do well under the fiction of letters 
and journals, and pains without grievances are often told most 
impressively through their immediate effect on the mind of the 
sufferer; but a continuous story of grievances treasured in a 
tenacious memory is one of which humanity is almost cynically 
intolerant. We dare say, however, the mode chosen of telling the 
story is from no distinct preference, but may be explained by the 
fact that many people find simple narration the most diflicult form 
of composition. They must get out of themselves and assume a 
character before the power of depicting a situation or giving life 
to a scene awakes in them. 

The idea of A Constant Heart is to reproduce the manners and 
the prejudices of the last century. ‘The heroine in thought and 
act runs counter to these. She is at war with the spirit of her 
age, and has a very sad time in consequence. Looking back on a 
stormy youth, she gives her history. The author has studied 
her subject, for which indeed the satires, the incidental domestic 
notices, and the fiction of the time furnish abundant material. 
In tact, perhaps we too clearly see chapter and verse for every 
incident. The heroine has parents after the pattern of Clarissa 
Harlowe’s, and adventures like Ilarriet Byron’s, both borne out by 
incidents and reports of the tine related by Mrs. Delany. Perhaps 
every actor in the drama holds by his part too persistently ; the 
prejudices are too immovable even for nature ; everybody sticks to 
his opinion in spite, not only of argument, but of transparent fact. 
We like this better than the sudden conversions we are used to in 
novels, but the result is a sadness and hopelessness which make 
the tale—we will not say uninteresting, for we sympathize in the 
author's warmly sustained feeling for her heroine—but somewhat 
heavy reading. 

It is perhaps necessary to represent the constancy of a young 
woman of this date to her lover as part of a general strength 
and tenacity of opinion sustained by an exceptional courage ; 
certainly this one is disposed to do battle on ali occasions. But 
the fact that she is required, by hard, unloving, inexorable parents, 
to marry a man she does not like, may easily have inspired her 
with a spirit of pugnacity against all existing opinion, whether 
religious or social, leaving what might seem a good deal of 
irrelevant matter open for discussion. We detect, in fact, the 
discharge and relief of the writer’s mind on a great many subjects 
which did not trouble women, whatever their independence and 
vigour of thought, a hundred and forty or fifty years ago. Thus 
the heroine, in the midst of her perplexities, disputes with her 
father’s sour Methodist labourer on the question of eternal punish- 
ment, and with her mother’s servant-maid on the rule of burying 
unbaptized children in unconsecrated ground ; on all which points 
young Mistress Elizabeth takes liberal Broad Church views. It is 
not in a novel that the reader brings his severest attention to bear 
on such questions ; the heroine, even with the weight of modern 
speculation to back her, is still a petulant, pretty girl, stimulated 
to controversy by a sore heart. It is surely a mistake in an 
author to quote Scripture, as both sides do, where there is so little 
room for the sentiment of reverence, but there is a seriousness in 
the writer which shows a desire to make her book useful, and 
removes her story from any affinity to the “ trashy” section of 
fiction. The real subject—the woral question on its trial—is that 


* A Constant Heart. By the Hon. Mrs. E. W. Chapman. London: 
Henry 8. King & Uo. . 
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of duty to parents, on which no doubt this age and the last are at 
variance, and as to which fiction has always sided with the -_ 
pressed, and declared in favour of a relaxation of the inflexible rule 
which for ages carried custom and the world with it. 

The heroine, a beauty of the most advanced and modern 
type, with golden hair and dark eyes, has at the of nine- 
teen a husband found for her by her parents. e is her 
cousin, twice her age in years, and four times her age in dulness 
and slavery to habit and prejudice. At first, being tired of the 
iron rule of home, she acquiesces so far as to make no objection ; 
she likes the idea of living in a town and being able to set herself 
off in fine clothes; but in due time she encounters her fate in the 

n of her sister-in-law’s brother William—also in advance of 
is age in conscientious scruples—who, unaware of her engagement, 
and finding in her a sympathizer in all his tastes and a most apt 
pupil, falls in love, and declares his passion as a case of con- 
science. The announcement is to her a sudden revelation; and 
its first effect a determination that nothing shall induce her to 
her cousin Walter. Beyond a solemn announcement to her 
parents and all concerned that it is a wicked thing to marry one 
n while in love with another, we do not see that he helps the 
y or advances his own cause as much as he might have done. 
In fact, the hero is rather a poor creature, whose good, or at least 
attractive, qualities are external. He is strong and handsome, but 
has a feeble part to play. If he had known what to say, what 
to do, and what to give credit to, the heroine's trials would 
have had a brighter ending; but the interest of the author is all 
with the lady and her cause. When once her part is taken, 
Elizabeth, who has a fluent tongue, puts her case, either veiled 
or declared, to all who fall in her way. 

The first to whom she reveals a trouble on her mind is the old 
Methodist, behind whom she rides, when her parents, in high 
dudgeon, call her home. 

“J doubt yours is an ungodly trouble,” says this kind Christian. 

what is it you call ? said L 

“T’m an unworthy vessel, Miss ; but as it’s given me, so I must speak. I 
tell you, that troubles you that shouldn’t trouble you, and where you had 
ought to be troubled you're easy. You're put about for a letter, or a cap, or 
a sweetheart—it’s such things wenches care for—and you take no thought 
for your everlasting peace, and so you'll go to everlasting fire... . . You 
should pray for a new heart, Miss, and then you’d think nought to compare 
with saving your soul; and the ribbons, and the smocks, and the sweet- 
hearts might go for you then. 

The next confidante is Bet, the old servant-maid, a widow full of 

ief at the loss of a husband who had, in fact, been a very in- 

ifferent bargain. To her Elizabeth frankly owns her preference 
for William, who is poor, and dependent on his father, and want- 
ing to take orders, over the cousin, who keeps a coach and has a big 
house in Salisbury. But Bet is all for duty and for ing at 
any price. The course of Providence takes with her the form 
of luck :— 

“Tt’s a sad pity, my dear Miss Lizzie,” said r Bet, perplexed, bewil- 
dered by what I said. “To be sure, dear Miss Lizzie, we should be dutiful 
to them as are our parents. I doubt it’s ill luck for the children to cross 
their will in wedding them as they’ve objections to. Maybe, again you 
married this gentleman in spite o’ them, you'd never have a child to live, 
or left a widow before the year was out, or find yourself mistook in him 
you married, as whiles folks do : for there’s many a one speaks you fair in 
courting to cross you from morning to night once your fast married.” 


She next puts the case to a friend of the family, a good woman 
whose ideas on the subject were soured by her own trials; for, 
having been a pretty girl, and as such having remembrances of 
courting and fine speeches, she had been thrown over by her lover 
after a disfiguring attack of smallpox :— 


“Mrs. Fleming, do you think one’s a right to marry one man while you 
love another all the while ? ” 

“ Well, well!” said she at first, and lifts her eyebrows almost to her cap. 
“ As to lovemaking, my dear, as I’ve said before, I'll say again, ’tis a very 
poor piece of work from first tolast. You’re like as one would be buying 
sheep when he’s drunk, and choose a man when you're in love with him, as 
you call it. Ten to one I know as much of the man in the moon, and 
more, than you do of a man that’s turned your head first and then asks you 
to have him. You lay it to heart, my dear,—you’re safer by far marrying 
where there’s no nonsense between you, to make you believe him perfection, 
when we know what menare. If ever a young woman has doubts between 
two men, she should take him she’s least inclined to. She mayn’t like it at 
the time ; but she’ll reap the benefit of it afterwards.” 

“But, Mrs. Fleming, you promise, you know, in the wedding troth; 
Forsaking all other, keep thee only unto him, it says. How can you do so ? 
Your being married to one won’t let your loving the other better still, if 
you began with it.” 

“What does it signify ?” said she. “Maybe you'll have a hankering 
when you’ve got Jack that you didn’t take Tom ; and so you would that 
you didn’t have Jack if you hadn’t got him, ’tis very like. But, anyway, 
what matters the fancies in agirl’s head? She’ll soon have other stuff to 
= into its and an honest woman minds her duties to him that’s her 


She puts it to the heavy cousin himself, but he is all for obedience ; 
and, when she is plain with him, uses the argument which must 
have been common with such suitors:—I cannot believe that a 
well-disposed young woman such as, with all shortcomings, I 
know my dear cousin to be, could withhold affection where it is 
due.” Next she tries the shepherd—a character drawn with the 
truth probably of knowledge, and with both skill and humour 
—but we have not space for more than his conclusion :—“Sup- 
posing,” she says, putting the case, “supposing two az her, how 
then ? which should she take?” “ Happen one’ll be better to do 
than the t’other, and so she'll be left more conformable. Wenches 
should think o’ that betimes—which is the likely man, that'd be 
steady, and leave a widder well.” And, being further pressed, 


his conclusion is that, as women won't hold long of one mind, he 
advises being guided by her friends :—“ It won’ matter you much 
changing of your lovyer, but what you're use to, like as a husband, 
or a wife, or a dog—that’s where’t nips you. Wenches and lads 
may change about ; but ’twould be a sore nip to me the day I lost 
my dog Tim.” The parson is brought to bear upon her, and he follows 
the samelead, having had experience of a jilting fine lady. Also he 
suspects, not unnaturally, that William's ardour is cooling, and, in 
spite of her professions of constancy, advises her to put this mad 
passion out of her mind, and conform to her parents’ will “‘ with 
dutiful perseverance; believe me, you may come to forget your 
lover and love your cousin. I shall hope to have you and Mr. 
Walker at church before many weeks are over our heads,’ said he, 
smiling and reaching his hat to go.” 

We will not tell the story, which is seldom justice to a novel; 
but the course of it brings an illustration of that candour as to 
motives which belongs to all the author’s personages; a candour 
which is not unnatural where the world thinks the seme way, but in 
which we can hardly acquiesce in the case of the conventional 

riest of still, close look, whom we find an inmate of the wicked 
onet’s castle. Naturally the heroine, encountering a respectable 
man, appeals to him for protection and means of escape from a 
“ den of wickedness.” He answers her by a fine speech on the in- 
terests of the Holy Catholic Church, which he considers would be 
compromised by his interference in such a matter; asking her if 
her fears, probably groundless, ought to balance with him against 
the spreading of the true faith in England. A man bad enough to 
close his heart against a woman’s extremity would have had a few 
lies at command. We point out flagrant blemishes of this sort 
rather for the sake of the author than of her readers, who will pro- 
bably agree with us that there is so much that is spirited, clever, 
and good in her novel that it ought to have been better. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


she - late M. Jannet’s Bibliotheque elzévirienne, continued by M. 
Daflis, is one of the best edited and most curious repertories 
of old French literature. The present instalment of the collection * 
is valuable, not indeed as a specimen of high art or of poetic ex- 
cellence, but as elucidating the political and social history of old 
times, the gra the thoughts, and the aspirations of our 
ancestors, The industrious compilers of these anctennes poéstes 
have rescued from oblivion many a piece of which only a single 
copy was known to exist, and which consequently might by 
the simplest accident—perils of water, perils of rats, perils of 
fire—be destroyed for ever. But the rarity of the poems here 
collected is by no means their only merit, and those amongst 
our readers who take any interest, for example, in the history of 
the sixteenth century will notice a number of rhymed documents 
respecting Francis 1. and his mother, Louise of Savoy. These 
ieces are amusing specimens of the opposition literature of the 
naissance period ; nor can we wonder at learning that authors 
and printers were sent to prison by the representatives of ‘“ moral 
order” in those times. The lampoon entitled Reméde trés-utile 
contre la peste would be considered bold in France even now. 

The French bands of scholars and antiquaries established at 
Rome and Athens have done much excellent work; and we have 
already noticed some of their essays published by M. Thorin. 
The volume now before us f¢ is the first of a series which will no 
doubt be regularly carried on, and which, if properly conducted, 
cannot but prove a mine of treasures. The introductory instal- 
ment of M. Thorin’s Bibliothéque comprises three essays ; the first 
and most important being a critical review of tho Liber 
Pontificalis, or collections of biographical notices of the Popes. 
The Abbé Duchesne, the author of this disquisition, has ex- 
amined ninety-eight out of the hundred and ten MSS. of the 
Liber; and he comes to the conclusion that the work was 
compiled about the year 514, and that its weight as an his- 
torical document is very slight. The next essay isa notice of 
Jacopo Grimaldi, keeper of the Vatican records about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, who did so much both by his 
and his pencil to preserve the monuments of every kind which 
existed in Rome in his time. The volume ends with a short 
review by M. Léon Ciédat of the mystery-play of St. Agnes, 
recently edited by M. Bartsh. This dramatic composition seems 
to have sprung from the same sdurce as the legend ascribed to 
St. Ambrose, which forms part of the Acta Sanctorum. M. Clédat 
has been fortunate enough to consult a MS. preserved in the Chigi 
library; and he has thus been able to correct several errors which 
had escaped the attention of M. Bartsh. 

The Memoirs of Brissot de Warville form a highly interest- 
ing contribution to M. de Lescure’s new series.[ Always eager 
to learn, reading, or rather devouring, everything in the shape of 
a book that came within his reach, Brissot is one of the best 
representatives of those men who, like Linguet, Beaumarchais, 
Mirabeau, and Mercier, applied to the upsetting of the old French 
monarchy all the resources of a mind fed upon heterogeneous and 
ill-digested nourishmeut. One quality distinguished him from 


* Recueil des anciennes porsies francgaises du XVe et du XVIe siécles, 
Recueillies et annotées par M. Anatole de Montaiglon et M. James de 
Rothschild. Vol. XII. Paris: Datiis. 

+ Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome. 1° Fascicule. 
Paris: Thorin. 

} Mémoires de Brissot. Edités par M. de Lescure. Paris: Didot. 
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some of the rest—his honesty; he scorned to combine the habits 
of a Sybarite with the reforming aspirations of a politician; he 
never made money by his patriotism, and the austerity of his 
life, being a perpetual reproach to the immorality of many of his 
associates, contributed not a little to render him hateful to the 
Jacobins. Brissot is perhaps best known as one of Proudhon’s 
forerunners; he pronounced property to be theft, and hoisted the 
banner of Socialism ; and, although M. de Lescure would fain 
make us believe that the Girondist’s disquisition on this subject 
was merely a jew d’esprit, yet it had an influence which cannot be 
denied. Thess Memoirs of Brissot are full of curious details bearing 
not only on the Revolution itself, but on the period which imme- 
diately preceded it. It is always interesting to watch the early 
symptoms of the t explosion of the last century. We find 
also many interesting particulars on the London men of letters of 
the day, Sheridan, Priestley, Dr. Maty, Mrs. Macaulay, &c. ; for 
Brissot spent some time in England, and employed himself in study- 
ing the workings of a Constitution which seemed to him the 
model of political harmony. 

The new volume published by M. Dupont is also a series of 
chapters belonging, in a sense, to the history of the French Revolu- 
tion* ; but the events described in it are of our own time, and most 
of the personages introduced are still playing their part in the 
world. When M. Glais-Bizoin, M. Crémieux, and M. Gambetta 
become historic names, they will perhaps appear to those who come 
after us as imposing as the figures of Robespierre, Danton, and 
Dumouriez seem to us; but in the meantime they look very small 
in M. Dupont’s volume, which is written from the Bonapartist point 
of view, and is meant to hold up to contempt the Government of 
September 4th. 

On the other hand, Republican writers are equally busy in 
ge their supporters and denouncing their enemies. 

hus M. Sorin gives us a biographical sketch of M. Jules 
Grévyt, the present leader of the Left, who has succeeded to 
the political inheritance of M. Thiers. The pretensions of 
clericalism form the subject of a thick octavo volume in which M. 
Depasse violently denounces all religion whatever.{ He has at any 
rate the merit of speaking plainly, and in the very first page of his 
book we find that clericalism is by no means what we once imagined 
it to be. According to the old vocabulary of the free-thinking 
school, “clerical” and “Jesuit” ‘were synonyms, and Roman 
Catholicism alone was regarded as identical with clericalism. M. 
Depasse goes a step further ; the odious term which forms the title 
of his book describes, not a particular coterie, but a psychological 
fact, a disposition of the mind; clericalism is a mental disease, 
which should be handed over to a medical Board ; and, as a matter 
of course, any person convicted of clericalism ought to be locked up 
in a madhouse. M. Depasse is not very logical; he advocates 
equality quite as much as liberty, or perhaps a little more; and yet 
one of the principal accusations he directs against his pet monster is 
that it tends to a complete system of égalisation under the rule 
of one master. Some persons will be surprised to learn that, if we 
believe M. Depasse, religion leads necessarily to Socialism. If so, 
we cannot understand why he should content himself with de- 
manding the separation of Church and State. Does he really sup- 
pose that the influence of religion will be any the less because its 
ministers—whether they be Roman Catholics, Protestants, or 
Jews—are no longer paid from the budget of the State? M. 
Depasse is a vigorous declaimer, but he has much to learn if he 
wishes to pass for a politician. 

We gladly turn to something more wholesome than endless 
disputes about the respective merits of free-thought and clericalism. 
The éloges which M. Mignet delivers ex officio at the Académie 
des Sciences Morales now form three volumes full of interest and of 
literary merit.§ The volume before us contains seven essays, one of 
which is devoted to Lord Brougham. The variety of subjects discussed 
ie eminentmen whose livesand worksare here appreciated enables 

. Mignet to touch, in passing, on a number of topics connected 
with political economy, history, law, and metaphysics. Thus Von 
Savigny’s History of Roman Law during the Middle Ages leads 
naturally toa brief account of the legists of the Bologna school; 
De Tocqueville's Ancien régime suggests some excellent remarks 
on the gradual formation of political France; and the article on 
Lord Brougham is a kind of sketch of English history between 
1807 and 1835. One of the most interesting chapters in the book 
is undoubtedly the one on the late Duke of Broglie, the only con- 
temporary French statesman of whom even his political adver- 
Saries never spoke except with the deepest and sincerest regard. 

In the literature of travel we have three volumes which claim 
brief consideration. M. Leclercq, after having spent a summer 
in North America ||, and traversed it from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, gives us an amusing account of his excursion. 
He does not, like M. Claudio Jannet, deal with polities, but 
he nevertheless touches in the last chapter upon the present con- 
dition of the United States, and, whilst admiring the energy which 
has in the space of a century brought about such extraordinary re- 
sults, he points out what he conceives to be the flaw in the won- 
derfi:l structure founded by Washington and Franklin. According 
to M. Leclereq, the mania for annexation, whilst it constitutes 


* Tours et Bordeaux, souvenirs de la république & outrance. Par Léon 
Dupont. Paris: Dentu. 
+ Jules Grévy, sa vie, son réle politique. Par E. Sorin, Paris: Dreyfous, 
Le Cléricalisme, Par H. Depasse, Paris: Dreyfous. 
§ Nouveaux éloges historiques. Par M. Mignet. Paris: Didier. 
) Un été en Amérique. Par M. Jules Leclerey. Paris: Plon. 


a leading feature in American policy, must inevitably lead toa 
catastrophe, exactly for the same reason which produced the disso- 
lution of the Roman Empire—z.e. want of homogeneity. The in- 
terests of California cannot, he says, be identical with those of 
New York, and Louisiana requires a system of policy different 
from that suitable to Massachusetts, He is, moreover, of opinion 
that the Southern States are by no means reconciled to the con- 
ditions of peace imposed by the Northerners; they have been 
defeated, but, like the French since the war with Germany, they 
are longing for the opportunity of retrieving their former position, 
and the boasted Union will break down there if it does not give 
way at some other point. The only remark we have to make on 
all this is that we have heard it very often before. Such opinions 
and predictions as M. Leclereq’s have more or less amused or 
alarmed two or three generations of politicians. 

Colonel Chaillé-Long’s excursion to Central Africa *, originally 
written in English, is already known to our readers, and does not 
call for any detailed notice here. We need only say that Mme. de 
Sacy’s translation is very well done, and the ihestentions are 
drawn with considerable spirit. 

M. Louis Jacolliot’s second journey to elephant-land ¢ is wel- 
come. One of his pleasantest qualities as a writer is his hatred of 
England. This is an unfailing source of amusement both to him- 
self and to his readers ; for when he is not retailing anecdotes of a 
questionable character, it is only to thunder forth some anathema 
against John Bull, to denounce the machiavellism of the Kast 
India Company, and to discourse about Warren Hastings. Accord- 
ing to him, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield are equally bent 
upon humiliating France, and M. de Valbezen’s well-known book 
on India is the unpatriotic work of a man who plays into the hands 
of the enemy. 

If we are ever tempted to regret that we cannot obtain M. 
Jacolliot’s friendship, M. Lacombe may help us to put up with 
the disappointment. His work on England} is a concise and 
apparently careful summary of the geographical, commercial, edu- 
cational, social, and political aspects of the United Kingdom. 
M. Lacombe writes in an impartial spirit, and is evidently anxious 
to look at both sides of every question he deals with. 

The two volumes just published by M. Charpentier are 
partly of the nature of travels.§ M. Théophile Gautier was fond 
of the East, and, although he never ventured, we believe, further 
than Athens, he had a keen appreciation of Oriental customs and 
manners. The various articles here collected from the pages of 
different journals and reviews have all something to do with astern 
civilization ; and the title of the work is elastic enough to include 
Egyptian life, the Desert of Sahara, and the ruins of Carthage. The 
introductory chapters take us to Venice—a city where Europe 
is in perpetual contact with Asiatic traditions—and the last 
essays treat of Algiers and North Africa. One of the papers is a 
review of M. Flaubert’s Carthaginian novel, Salammbé, a book 
in which imagination has so thoroughly run riot that even M. 
Théophile Gautier is for once out-Heroded. 

M. Edouard Zeller’s history of philosophy, translated into 
French by M. Bontroux||, has long since won its way to popu- 
larity on the other side ot the Rhine. It is not so well known 
in France, and the present publication will, we hope, receive 
a hearty greeting. As an additional claim to the notice of 
students, it contains an excellent biographical sketch of the 
author, and an introduction in which M. Bontroux endeavours to 
lay down the true principles of historical method as determined 
by Professor Zeller. The restoration of the past in meta- 
physics, as well as in art and in religion, is, says the translator, 
the best way of reforming the errors which we find around us; and 
whilst some thinkers, neglecting Kant, Schelling, and Hegel, 
attach themselves to Leibnitz or es, an intelligent study of 
Greek philosophy might probably help to do away with some of 
the errors and misconceptions which have in many quarters brought 
under suspicion the results of modern thought. 

The phenomena of imagination form the subject of an inter- 
esting little volume] contributed by M. Joly to the Bibliotheque 
des merveilles. M. Joly has treated the subject in much detail, 
and his chapter on esthetics as affected by the imagination is 
particularly striking. 

M. de Lépinois, favourably known by several important works, 
has long been busy on the history of Galileo, and of the celebrated 
trial ** which led to the astronomer’s condemnation by the Papal 
Court. As far back as 1867 he published the official documents 
referring to this case; and an Italian savant, M. Berti, under- 
took the same duty in the course of last year. Neither of these 

ublications, however, was sufficiently correct; and the one 
fore us, which has been carefully revised, is the only one 


* 1’ Afrique centrale ; expéditions par le Colonel Chaillé-Long. Traduit de 
l’Anglais par Madame de Sacy. Paris: Plon. 

$ Second voyage au pays des éléphants. Par Louis Jacolliot. Paris: 
Dentu. 


t L’ Angleterre, géographie, climat, etc. Par P. Lacombe. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 


§ L’Orient. Par Th. Gautier. Paris: Charpentier. 
La philosophie des Grecs considérée dans son développement histori: 
Par Eos wale. Traduite en Frangais par E. Bontroux. Vol. I. Paris 
and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
L’imagination, étude psychologique. Par Henri Joly. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 
** Les pieces du proces de Galilée, précédées avant-propos. Par M, 
de Lépinois. Paris: Palmé. . 
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which can safely be recommended. The MS. containing the 
Galileo papers had found its way into France, although right- 
fully belonging to the Vatican Library. Louis Philippe restored 
it in 1846 to the Papal Government ; and it now appears amongst 
the treasures of the Roman collection. It includes original 
letters, transcripts, memoirs, opinions, reports of examinations, 
consultations, decisions, 
preceded the decree of 1616, and the various incidents which took 
place both before and after the trial of 1663. M. de Lépinois has 
reprinted all these documents verbatim, repeating even the irregu- 
larities of the old orthography; eleven of the most important are 


given in facsimile; and everything, in short, has been done to make | 


the publication worthy of the historical episode which it illus- 
trates. 

The French Revolution destroyed, amongst many valuable records 
of the past, a number of municipal and family documents which 
were of the highest historical value. The Chartrier of the city of 
Thouars * is one of the few collections of the kind which have 
escaped comparatively untouched; and it is now published ina 
complete form by itsowner, the Duke de la Trémoille, who, whilst 
thus saving his family records from destruction, has also con- 
tributed in no small degree to throw light upon certain details in 
the history of France. The genealogy of the elder branch of the 
family first engages his attention. It was founded by Guy VI. de 
la Trémoille, Lord of Sully, who died in 1398. Each person has 
his or her notice in more or less detail according to the ciscum- 
stances of the case, illustrated by documents of various kinds 
—letters, wills, royal mandates, financial statements, charters, 
grants, &c. Thus Louis XII. contributes a long and remarkable 
despatch on the campaign of 1500 in the Milanese; there are also 
letters by Charles VIIL., Francis I., and Charles IX. The history 
of the younger branches of the La Trémoille family is next dis- 
cussed, and the volume is completed by tables and indices. 

M. Bourgault-Ducoudray undertakes to enlighten us on a sub- 
ject which is very little known except by professed archzeologists 
and scientitic artists—the music of the Greek Church.t Urged by 
patriotic motives, the modern Greeks have often tried to connect 
the notation and theory of their present art with the traditions 
of antiquity; but in vain. Sometimes they have misunderstood 
the clussical passages on which they rested their theories ; some- 
times they have endeavoured to revive obsolete rules which are 
inapplicable because they are derived from facts unknown to modern 
music. M. Bourzault-Ducoudray’s object in the present volume is 
to explain thoroughly the characteristics of Eastern Church music, 
and to consider how it can be reproduced in European notation. 
The scientitic mission entrusted to him by the Fiench Govern- 
ment has enabled him to collect for that purpose a large number 
of interesting detai's, and the examples he Glee beiore us are 
most curious both as specimens of art and as illustrations of the 
services of the Greek Church. 


The biography of Juste Olivier, which M. Rambert has just | 


published in the Zibliothéque universelle, will, we hope, be reprinted 
separately [; it is an excellent contribution to the history of 


French literature during the brilliant epoch of the romantigue | 


movement, aud it introduces us to the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the modern school of poetry. M. Sainte-Beuve 


occupies a prominent place in the notice, and if M. Rambert , 


should think of giving it in a permanent form, it must be as a 
supplement or companion chapter to the sketch already published 
of the author of J’ort Zoyal in the Swiss magazine. With such 
coadjutors as MM. Tallichet, Rambert, and Seerétan, the Bibiio- 
theque universelle deserves to become increasingly popular. 


Under the title Dernites pages §, a few short pieces from the | 


pages of George Sand have been put together, and complete, we 
suppose, the works of the gifted author. There is nothing par- 
ticularly striking in these detached sketches ; but their origin 
gives them « value which will be easily understood. The 
volume consists chiefly of critical notices, the most interesting 
being the one devoted to M. Renan’s Dialogues et fragments philo- 
sopheques, and, above all, the account of the marionette theatre 
established in the salon at Nohant by George Sand herself and her 
friends. 

The unfortunate Gérard de Nerval, chiefly known as the best 
French translator of Goethe's Faust, also composed a consider- 
able number of lyric poems, which form the sixth and last volume 
of his works.|| The political pieces are the least remarkable por- 
tions of the collection ; they immediately suggest a parallel with the 
satires of MM. Barthélemy and Méry, and with those of M. 
Viennet. Notwithstanding the versatility of his talent, Gérard de 
Nerval'’s forte was certainly not in the direction of versified pam- 
phlets. His lyrics properly so called, on the other hand, are 
exquisite, and his fine rendering of Burger's Lenore cannot fail to 
be much admired. We may also draw attention to the eleven 
metrical fragments from Faust. 

The dramatic works of M. Alex. Dumas fils have reached their 
fifth volume §, each play being accompanied by a preface in which 
the author lectures modern society on its vices, and tells his 


French contemporaries that it is their own fault if the characters 
he puts on the stage are roués and abandoned women. It is un- 
necessary to express an opinion on the value of a plea which might 
easily be put forward on behalf of productions of more than 
questionable moral tendency and intention. The idea of elevating 


| a nation’s sense of morality by bringing it face to face with vice in 
bearing upon the inquiries which | 


all its horrors is more ingenious than sound, 
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